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Foreword 



Social Studies for Georgia Schools: Secondary Program has 
been published by the Georgia Department of Education to assist 
local curriculum developers as they plan secondary social studies 
programs. Social studies programs should help students acquire 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes they will need to participate 
and function effectively as citizens in a democratic society. This 
guide is designed to assist local systems to develop programs 
that will meet the broad gofils of an effective social studies 
program and also the requirements of the staters competency 
education program. 

The Georgia Department of Education thanks,the many individu- . 
, als throughout the state who assisted in writing, reviewing and 
-y'^refining this document. We hope it will be a useful and valuable 
tool to administrators rand teachers as they plan quality pro- 
grams fcHT Georgia students. 

i 

Charles McDaniel 

State Superintendent of Schools 
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Introduction 



Social Studies for Georgia Schools: Secondary Program is in- 
tended to assist local school systems in developing their instruc* 
tional programs in social studies iand insure that students .will 
have the opportunity to acquire the knowledge, skills and atti* 
tudes needed to assume the responsibilities and rights of citizen* 
ship. The Georgia curriculum is based on the concepts and 
methodologies of the social sciences. 

The following elements are a^d^nErssed in this guide. 

• Components and goal objectives which local school systems 
,can use to develop a planned program for social studies. These 
are based on the concepts and methodologies of the social 
sciences. 

• A comprehensive skills program is included and related to the 
Essential Skills for Georgia Schools, 

• Exemplary units written by teachers are included to show how 
all these components can be brought together in the classroom. 
Emphasis is on involving students in many activities using a 
vhriety of resources. 

• Course examples are related to the concepts of the disciplines, 
performance objectives, indicators and activities, and to Georgia 
Board of Education High School Graduation Policy IHF and to 
BST (Basic Skills Tests Objectives for the 10th grade testing 

^ program). 

The program expands and enriches the knowledge of and apprecia* 
tion for one's own heritage and the social, political, cultural and 
economic sttructures' of other nations so that students may 
understand and more readily accept responsibilities in their own 
society and in the community of nations. 

Lucille G. Jordan 

Associate State Superintendent 

Office of Instructional Services 

R. Scott Bradshaw, Director 
Division of Curriculum Services 
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The Social Studies — A Definition 



Social Studies is the study- of the variety of human 
relationships — social, political, economic, cultural 
and environmental, both in the past and the present. 
It therefore is. concerned with instructional pro- 
grams that are designed to assist learners ,to 
understand, analyze, evaluate and act upon 

• relationships of human beings to the world in 
which they live. 

• relationships of human beings to other human 
brings and - 

• relationships of human beings to thchiselves. 

The social studies classroom shoulc} provide an 
environment in which learners can inquire into 
questions dealing with spcial behavior. An atmo-*^ 



sphere should prevail in which the search for ^ruth 
assumes primary importance. In the social studies 
classroom, ledrners and teachers are concerned 
with ideas, skills, values and action. 

A sound social studies program should include the 
development of meaningful, objective knowledge 
and useful skills. A commitment to the vaiue of 
human dignity unites th^ study of the social world. 
This value implies thaj^udents and teachers alike 
develop a positive^sense of worth for themselves 
and for others who are different. ' 

A democratic society depends upon an informed 
and active citizenry sensitive to social issues and 
willing and able to engage in reflective decision- 
making. To these ends, social education strives. 
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Curriculum Components for Social Studies Education 



The social studies curriculum in Georgians schools 
assumes that all students should be fully educated to 
help them function effectively in a democratic society. 
An effective citizen in democracy is a thinkinjg 
individual who understands democratit ideas, and 
has knowledge, attitudes and skills necessary to 
assume responsibilities and rights of citizenship. 

The social studies curriculum should enrich and 
expand students' conceptual patterns about the 
world and provide continuity for the development of 
these concepts. A curriculum plan should be devel- 
oped which deals with situations from life and 



draws on the appropriate knowledge of the social 
sciences to .provide the needed understandings. 
Georgia's social studies curriculum is based on the 
concepts and methodologies of history, geography, 
political science, economics and behavioral sci- 
ences (anthropology, sociology and psychology). In 
addition, knowledge from the natural sciences and 
humanities is used when it bears on social problems. 

Below are given short definitions of the four major 
curriculum components of social studies followed 
by a breakdown of the goals teachers should work 
toward while involved in these components. 



Knowledge 



SkiUs 



The knowledge component will enable students 
to have at their command selected basic con- 
cepts, facts and generalizations from the differ- 
ent social sciences. 



Values and Attitudes 

The values component will hglp students develop 
constructive values and attitudes about people, 
situations, ideas, institutions and other phenom- 
ena. In addition the development of valuing 
processes and skills useful for analyzing personal 
and social value is a part of this component. 



This component will help students gain basic 
skills for obtaining and processing knowledge, 
for working with others, interpreting maps and 
globes and understanding time and chronology. 
A major part of this component is the develop- 
ment of higher level thought processes such as 
analysis, application, synthesis and evaluation. 

Social Participation 

The social participation component will help 
students gain the desire, confidence and skills 
necessary for participation in socio-civic affairs. 
Such participation should be based upon rea- 
soned commitments to fundamental values such 
as justice, dignity and worth for all individuals. 
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Goals 



Knowledge 

The social studies curriculum should draw from 
and emphasize current value concepts, principles 
and themes rep resent an vebf peoples' knowledge, 
experiences, culture and benefits. This program 
should include the fallowing. 

• Draw upon all*the social sciences as historyv 
geography, political science, economics and the 
behavioral sciences 

• Develop an understanding of the interaction and 
relationships among the individuals, ideas, socie- 

^ ties and nations, past and present 

• Represent some balance between the immediate 
social environment of students and the larger 
social world; among local, national and world 
affairs; among past, present and possible future 
directions; and among Western and non-Western 
cultures 

• Use knowledge from the natural sciences and 
humanities, as needed, to aid in the full analysis 
of topics 



Values and Attitudes 

People having like values are the foundc^tions of 
social institutions, since their values have cortse- 
quences for action. Since all social issues involve 
choices, students must have a full knowledge of 
issues and must also be equipped with valuing skills 
to understand, analyze and evaluate these social 
issues and to engage in social action. The program 
experiences should include the following. 

• Foster a reasoned commitment to the values 
that sustain a democratic society 

• Develop ^an understanding that there are manj;/ ' 
alternative sets of values rooted in experiertce 
and legitimate in terms of culture 

• Aid the growth of positive self-concepts and 
self-direction skills 

• Develop respect for and appreciation of the worth 
and dignity of each individual 

• Encourage a commitment to the process of learn- 
ing as a lifelong activity and to the value of 

. reflective thinking 

• Enhance the development of valuing skills and 
processes 



Skills ^ 

A social studies curriculum should provide a gradu- 
ated vertical sequence of experiences in skills areas 
and a horizontal component providing for effective 
integration of the learner's experiences in the prac- 
tice of these skills. The program should include the 
following. 

• Provide -for the development and application of 
problem-solving skills 

• Provide for the consistent application of a full 
range of thinking and value skills 

• Provide for the consistent development and prac- 
tice of communicative arts skills pertinent to 
researching, organizing and processing data from 
a variety of sources and depicted in a variety of 
forms ^ ^ 

• Provide for the development and refinement of 
effective reading and writing skills in the Social 
Studies content area 

— ^ 

• Provide for development of map, globe, chart 
and graph skills in the context of 'all social 
science disciplines 



Social Participation 

Social participation in a democracy calls for individ- 
ual behavior guided by human dignity and rationality. 
In addition, this behavior is based on a commit- 
ment to making choices in the context of concern 
for the society as a whole. The program experi- 
ences should include the following. [ 

• Develop understanding of the roles of individuals 
in the decision-making processes 

•• Develop knowledge of current public issues and 
skills for the full analysis of sucfjjssues 

• Develop effective use of techniques of social 
action (e.g., how to influence political leaders, 
generate community interest in crucial social 
problems and marshal support for desirable so- 
cial objectives) 

• Develop a sense of community and seek to 
maintain and improve the community in all of its 
ramifications (social, cultural, political, economic 
and psychological) and at all levels (informal 
groupings, neighborhoods, local communities, 
regions, nations at\d global areas). * 
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Knowledge 



The imfJortancc of knowledge acquisition as one of 
the four broad goals of social studies instruction is 
apparent in the majority of daily^lassroom activi- 
ties. The broad function of knowledge is to provide 
the reservoir of data, ideas, concepts, generaliza- 
tions and explanations which in combination with 
thinking, valuing and social participation can be 
used by the student to function rationally and 
humanely in our society. 

/K need for students to understand themselves and 
the world-around them has increased tremendously*' 
during the past 25 years as a knowledge explosion 
hajj increased the complexities of life and brought 
new challenges. This new knowledge discovered by 
scholars during the past 25 years exceeds all discov- 
eries made previously. Many of the new discoveries 
give students a broader knowledge of the world 
than before. Television, for instance,'^xposes stu- 
dents to yiojence, crime and war in a more forceful 



and intensive* way than any -other conrimunication 
medium in history. Atomic energy Has become a 
reality and the possibilities for effective use of other 
forms ofienergy are now being explored. Humans 
have been able to leave earth and set foot dn the 
moon. Sophisticated equipment has, given us'new 
knowledge of the distant planets of Mars and Venus. 
Machines which w(?re once operated by human 
hands are now run by other machines. Helping 
students to gain the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
for coping with their complex world is one of the 
nation's ijiost urgent priorities. 

This section will focus upon those major compo; 
nents of knowledge around which social studies 
instruction should be organized: Components are 
facts, concepts, generalizations and explana- 
tions. An understanding of each of these compo- 
nents is necessary if students are to have an effec- 
tive knowledge base for functioning in our society. 



-There ean be no edu.cation u»thout facts. Fafts are^ 
important for they provide the evidence on ^hich 
to build concepts and to support 'generalizations, 
and they promote precision jn thinking. Hpwever, 
fadts Are not impi^otaig just for the sake of learning 
facts. 

With the rhovement aw<w from survey courses and 
less emphasis on coyeragebf-fa^ts^.the educat^or is 



faced with an additional responsibility. The teach 
must choose whieh f^cts will be taught. The need to, 
make a selection of facts requires that ^n educator^ 
have a criteria for sekction which is related to a 
specific^ objective. If the objective is tq build a 
certain concept or generalization^ only those facts 
rehative to bo^h the- concept and the readiness of 
the pupil should be, used. ' . * > 



Facts are testable claims. The loc^tiorviaf places, 
dates and events^, activities of people, artefacts of ^ 
^ast human activities, statetnenls of r^les, a 
physical description of something are facts or 
the bases for factual claims. 



^ Examples of J^act Statemepth z 

Atlanta is the capital of Georgia. ' 

The United States produces less oil than it needs 

to meet domestic demand. (1970) 
* 

Fewer than fiv^, percent of the people in. the 
Uni^e(;l States are engaged in fSirming as tKeir 
majorJ occupation. 



Facts need to be distinguished from opinion or 
statements involving value claims in which jtWg-^ 
ments of worth, right, wrpng or aesthetic quality 
are expressed. | ^ ' ' , ^ 



Specific' facts maTy be combined to form fact 
sumnn«ries that-enable Students to move toward 
conceptualizing, generalizing and explaining. 



Examples of Opinion Statements 

' The-FOrd is a good autpmobile. 
Junk*fo.9ds are bad for your health. ,v 
The island inhabitants are a handsome people. 



Example of a Fact Summaty ^ 

Fdct Statement ^ ' " \v 

In 197j0 Georgia farmers produced apprbxi- 
mately'$2 rnilliori worth pf products. 

Fact Statement ' 

V During the sairie year manufacturing accounted 
for $20 million worth of goods. ' ^ 

Fact Sui^mary 

In 1970 matxufacturing accounted for 10 times 
* 'as much income to Georgia <\s did farming. 

1£ 



Concepts 



A concept is an idea represented by a word or term 
that stands for a class or group of things. It includes 
all the characteristics associated witKthat class or 
yroup of things. For example, the concept /amf/y 
includes all the characteristics that families have in 
common. A person's concept of something is built 
up from a variety of experfences. A young child's 
concept of family may be limited to the immediate 
group of people in the horhe. As the child grows 
older, the concept of family becomes more sophisti- 
cated as there is exposure to /Sther family groups, 
pictures and stories of families until family includes 
the notion of a wide variety of units in terms of 
ethnic background, size' and function. 

Concepts are the basic building blocks of all 
knowledge. Concept devjelopment is a fundamental 
part of the learning process. Students need a vari- • 
ety of experiences — both inside and outside of the 
classroom — that will help them develop such 
concepts as democracy; private enterprise, 
interdependence, citizenship, culture, scar* 



city and rule. As a type^of knowledge, concepts are 
ppwerful learning, tools. If one knows a conceptual 
idea, one knows the Concept's definition as well as 
many concept examples. One i? able to distinguish 
examples ffom nonexamples of the concept. Thus, 
when one encounters a new example 6f.the concept, 
one should be able to apply the conceptual idea and 
thus comprehend the new example. /No other kind 
of learning is, so freeing as is concept learning; 
knowing a^cohcept enable? the learner to go beyond 
the immediate. 

A concept may be a simple idea such as river or 
house, for which th^sg^ are concrete referents. 
These are relatively easy to teach and for students 
to learn. DireetH)r vicarious experiences with the 
object associated with word labels are frequently 
sufficient. But many bf the most significant con- 
cepts used in social studies are more abstract, 
complicated notions. Figure 1 illustrates a complex- 
ity-abistraction continuum of concept understand- 
ing. . 



Figure 1. Levels of Abstraction of Concepts 



Examples 

High-level concepts . 



Middle-level concepts 



Low-level concepts 



Big. general ideas, very abstract 



General ideas, somewhat abstract 
May combine smaller ideas 



General ideas about concrete things 



Conflict 

Culture 

Institutions 

Interdependence 

Scarcity 

Barter 

Group 

Law 

Nation 

Role 

Food 
Mountain 
River 
Shelter 



Middle and high abstraction level concepts are 
more difficult to learn because they usually consist 
of two or more subcomponents that may be essen- 
tial for complete understanding of the concept. In 
addition the higher level concepts are vague and 
often difficult to comprehend in and of themselves. 
Thus, the more general the idea, the more time and 
examples are usually needed before a learner is 
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able to comprehend this abstract idea c^nough to 
use it. 



A concept of middle-level abstraction is nionry. 
This concept serves three functions, and has three 
major subcomponents. One way to visuali/(' this is 
to develop a diagram. 
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Figure Z. Categorization of Concept, Money 



FUNCHQNS 



FORMS 




i 



Initially «lemt?ntary school might be introduced 
only to the subcomponent, medium of exchnnjie. 
Later in their social studies program the other two 
purposes, measure of value and store of value, 
might be introduced. Thus students may develop 



more complete understanding of the roles money 
plays in modern economic systems. Eventually the 
concept becomes more useful to them in denling 
with other economic concepts such as market, 
price, cost and inflation. 
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Concepts may be drawn from many disciplines, and 
many concepts are interdisciplinary. Following are 
listings of concepts categorized in two different 



ways that have been suggested as a basis for 
curriculum organizatior^s- 





J ' 

Examples of Social Science Concepts 






History 




3 






Note; History does not have a special set of concepts that ^distinguish it from other 






social science disciplines. 


This historian forms concepts and generalizations using the 






terminologi; of the other social sciences. 








Geography 


Economics 


Political Science 






Areal association 


Allocation 


Authority 






Areal distribution 


Capital 


Citizenship 






Boundary 


Consumer 


Decision making 




1 


Climate 


Cost 


^Executive 






Culture 


Division of labor 


/ Institutions 






Landscape 


Economic systems 


Judicial 






Link 


Goods 


Law 






Node 


Market 


/ Leadership 






Region 


Money 


Legislative 






Resource 


Price . 


Political systems 






Scale 


Producer 


Power 




Season 


Production ^ 


Sanctions 






Site 


Profit 


State 






Situation ' 


Scarcity 


i 






Spatial interaction , ^ 


Services 








Vegetation 












Psychology 


Sociology 






Anthropology^ 












Behavior 


Culture 






Acculturation 


Conflict 


Groups ^ 






Artifacts 


Coping 


Interaction ^ 






Culture 


^ Frustration 


Norms 






Diffusion 


Language 


Roles 






Enculturation 


Motivation 


Rules 






Evolution 


Socialization 


Sanctions 






Innovation 




Socialization 






Language 




Society 






Role 




Values 






Tradition 









VV/",., 
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Examples of Interdisciplinary Concepts 
Substantive Concepts'^ Value Concepts 



\ 



sovereignty 

conflict - its origin, expression and resolution 
the industrialisation urbanization synSrome 
secularization 

compromise and adjustment ^ 

comparative advantage 

power ^ 

morality/choice 

scarcity 

input'output ^ 
saving 

the modified market economy 
habitat 

culture * ^ 

institiition 

social control 

social change 

interaction ^ 



hum^n dignity 

empathy 

loyalty 

/government by consent of the governed 
freedom and equality 

Aspects of Method 

historical method and point of view 
the geographical approach , 
causation 

observatipn, classification and measurement 
' analysis and sythesis 
question/answer 
objectivity 
skepticism 
interpretation 

evaluation , 
evidence* 



* Adapted from Roy A. Price cf. aL. Major Concepts for Social Studies. (Syracuse: Social Studies Curriculum Center. 1965>. 
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Generalizations 



Generalizations are statements or propositions that 
relate two or more concepts or ideas. Generaliza- 
tions have wider applicability than factual claims 
because they can be applied to a variety of situa- 
tions or give meaning to a set of factual claims. 
They may vary, however, in their breadth or uni- 
versality. Note the variations in applicability of the 
following. 

Farming in the United States has Changed 
greatly,; since colonial days. 



The first two generalizations are restricted either to 
a particular place and time or to a particular set of 
conditions. The latter generalization is universal in 
that it makes a claim purportedly true for all times/ 
places and people. In selecting generalizations as a 
basis for organizing the social studies curriculum, it 
is usually more desirable to use those with the 
broadest applicability. It is those generalizations 
which enable the learner to explain the most ex- 
amples. Examples of generalizations selected from 
various disciplines and their relationships to con- 
cepts and facts may be used as a basis for organiz* 
ing social studies curriculum and classroom in- 
struction are shown in the following table. 



In a market economic sys^em the demands of 
consumers primarily determine what things will 
be produced. 

Land and climatie, in part, affect the way peopte 

earn their living. ^ ^ 

^ Examples of the Relationship Among Generalizations, Concepts and Fa^ts 

From Social Science Disciplines* 



History and the 
Social Science 
Disciplines 


Ideas (Generalizations) 


Complex 
Concepts 


specific 
Con£itipts 


Sp;ecific Judgments 
of Fact 


X 

Anthropology 


The life style of a culture is 
shaped by the contribution 
of groups that make up that 
culture. 


•Culture 

/ 


Digginq 
stick 


Orthodox Hindus do not 
eat beef. 


Economics 


Every society faces a con- 
flict between unlimited 
wants and limited resources. 

* 


Scarcity 


hactory 


The per capita income 
of the United States in 
1965 was roughly twice 
that of Great Britain and 
four times that pf India. 


Geography 


Every geog)raphic area is 
affected by physical biotic 
and societal forces. 


Climate 


Seaport 


Latosolic soils develop 
in the. humid low lati- 
tudes where tempera- 
tures are high, and rain- 
fall heavy. 


History 


Historical events can rarely, 
if ever be explained in terms 
of a single cause. 


Casualty 


Historical 
document 


The"* Quebec Act was 
passed in 1774. 


Political Science 


All societies establish auth- 
oritative institutions that 
can make decisions that 
are binding on the mem- 
bers of the society. 


Political 
System 


Citizen 


The Federal Govemment 
of the United States has 
three main branches. 


Psychology 


The social groups to which 
an individual belongs help 
shape his behavior. 


Personality 


Pel son 


The higher an animal is 
in the ontogenetic scale, 
the more complex is the 
organization of its ner- 
vous system. 


Sociology 


All social systems are im- 
portant and meaningful to 
those individuals who are 
their members. 


Social 
System 


Family 


Some Pakistani families 
make their living by 
raising sheep on the 
plains of central Asia. 



*Froin Jack R. Fraenkel. Helping Students Think and Value: Strategies Jor Teaching these Social Studies. Englewood Cliffs. New 
Jersey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973, p. 109. 
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In addition to their rcstrictiveness or universality, 
generalizations may vary in a number of other 
qualities. It is important for students to understand 
some of these qualities in order to learn efficiently 
and think effectively. Some generalizations are 
definitional in nature. That is, they describe how 
terms of concepts are to be used or related. 



Example 

All bachelors are unmarried males. 



Some generalizations are empirically testable. These 
are of three basic types. First are those that make 
specific claims such as ^stating that a specific 
occurrence took place at a 'particular time and 
. location. , 

Example 

In the mid 1970s the United States' birth 
rate declined to the point where the 
population growth r^iteijyas nearly zero. 

A second type of generalization is a general claim 
that relates types of occurrences. 

Example 

Blue collar workers tend to vote for 
Derpocratic f^arty candidates. . 

. A third type of generalizfation includes those that 
state a theory or theory-like pattern of interde- 
pendent idea^. Social scientists, unlike their col- 
leagues in the natural and physical sciences, have 
relatively few theories and iew if any laws. But in 
disciplines such as economics and political science 
scholars have constructed well-known models or 
theories of human interaction ^that describie and 
relate phenomena and behavior. These models 
may also serve as guides to ac^tion. Models of our 
economic system, for example, enable economists 
to advise (though frequently they offer conflicting 
advice) on policies government leaders should pur- 
sue to maintain prosperity and stability. 

Example y 

Increasing the money supply during a 
period of declining prices and rising un- 
employment will tend to stimulate eco- 
nomic recovery. 

As guides to action, these generalizations are testa- 
ble claims and enable us to inquire further and to 



refine our understanding of various occurences and 
interrelationships. 

Some generalizations express conditional claims 
and in so doing they^ often express a casual 
relationship. 

Example 

If taxes are increased, then the party in 
power will tend to loose voting support in 
the next election. 

Notice that this generalization' is stated in **lf . ... 
then'* form. By stating it in this way, it becomes a 
testable hypothesis and is easily usable for class- 
room instructional purposes. Teachers may help 
students refine their thinking if^they encourage 
students to state generalizations in this manner — 
as tentative propositions to serve as further guides 
to inquiry. 

When teachers organize their instruction around 
.generalization, they must face the inevitable prob- 
lem of selection. vSince some generalizations are 
more powerful than others, teachers should choose 
those that offer the greatest utility or broadest 
application. 

' As a guide to sejecting the most comprehensive 
generalizations, teachers may find useful the follow- 
ing criteria stated in question form. * 

• To how many varied areas, events, people, ideas, 
objects, etc., does the generalization apply? 
(applicability) 

• How likely is that the relationship which the 
, generalization suggests does not indeed exist? 

(accuracy) 

• To what degree does the generalization as stated 
lead to other insights? (depths) • 

• To what extend does the generalization suggest 
important aspects of "human behavior and ex- 
plain important segments of today's world? 
(significance)* 

• How much information does the generalization 
encompass? (breadth) 

• How many complex concepts does it include? 
(conceptual strengths) ^' 



• From Jack K. f-rnenkel. Helping Students Think ami Value: Strategies Jar Teaching these Social Studies, EnglewootI Cliffs. New 
Jersey. Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1973. p. 109. 
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Explanations 



Teaching students to generate and use facts, con- 
cepts and generalizations in the social studies is 
obviously innportant. These are a means to an end. 
The innportant aim is for students to come to grips 
with explanations of phenomona, which is the wgrk 
of social scientists and other scholars. Since the 
social studies draws its content from many disciplines, 
students will deal with several types of explanations. 
Briefly, explanations are a series of generalizations 
linking together concepts and factual claims to 
impart meaning to a series of occurrences or to 
behavior. 

Explanations follow different patterns. Some may 
Vbe deductive; others may be based upon statistical 



probabilities; still others may be based upon a 
narrative reconstruction of a sequence of events or 
a description of ideas, interests and desires that 
motivate individual behavior. Explanations are an- 
swers to questions posed by the inquirer. Why did 
the French Revolution occur? Why does a relatively 
large percentage of Americans own automobiles? 
How was Jimmy Carter able to win election as 
president? What caused the-Civil War? * 

In response to the last question, a typical question 
dealt with in the study of U.S -history, many explana- 
tions have been given. Sometimes historians cite 
multiple causes, sometimes they cite a single cause. 
For example, compare these two explanations. 



And of the American Civil War, it nrJ^y 
safely be asserted that there was a single 
cause, slavery . . . When events are re- 
duced to their last eleihents, it plainly 
appears that the doctrine of states* rights 
and secession was invoked by the South 
to save slavery, and by a natural antago- 
nism, the Nortiy upheld the Union be- 
cause the fight for its preservation was 
the first step toward the abolition of 
Negro servitude . . . Ifthe Negro had neveir 
been brought to America, our Civil War 
could not have occurred. 

Historian James F. Rhodes 



Slavery was the surface issue; the real 
conflict went deeper. Twice before in our 
history nullification had been attempted 
with veiled threats of secession, by New 
England during. the second war with 
England, and by South Carolina in 1832. 
In neither case was slavery an issue; 
rather, it was the belief that local eco- 
nomic interests had been unjustly injured. 
In short, seces^on would have 6feen quite 
possible if Negro slavery h^d never existed. 

Historian Harold U. Falkner 




It is important that students become aware of 
explanations when they come aci-oss them in their 
reading, viewing or listening. Students should un- 
derstand that these explanations are a particular 
way of organizing factual claims and ideas, and 
that alternative explanations of the same phenome- 
non are possible, indeed even desirable, until the 
great weight of evidence clearly indicates the likely 
validity of one explanation over competing explana- 
tions. 
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Skills 



Skill development is an essential part of the social 
studies program. As soon as children can^alk, they 
begin to acquire information by asking questions. 
Sooner or later peu-ents and teachers are unable to 
provide the information. Long before thaf, children 
begin developing the skills needed to answer their 
own questions and to' solve their oWn problems; 

To achieve the success as a student and an adult, 
?ach student must become proficient in finding, 
analyzing, evaluating and applying information. 
Skills should be developed that jvill facilitate satisfy- 
ing relationships with other people. Because these 
skills' are vital to successful living, their develop- 
ment has become an important* goal of education 
and a key part of the social studies curriculum. 

Skills^are means to an end, not an end in themselves. 
Skill development nnust start v^ry eary in life be- 



cause skills are acquired, retained and refined 
through practice. The" more complex the skill, the 
more practice it takes to acquire and master its use. 

A, skill indicates a specific proficiency which in 
combination with other interrelated skills enables 
one to become competent, 

A compentency indicates a broad statement that 
encompasses a combination of skills. 

Success in school and in many other settings is 
related to skills mastery. Being able to comprehend 
and communicate ideas, to find needed information, 
to work with other persons on a task, are essential 
life skills. The social studies program aims to 
develop these skills in students and to provide 
opportunities for skills to be used. 




Characteristics of Social Studlies Skills 



As frequently as possible, skills should be 
taught in situations that require their use; If 

the students see that the development of a certain 
skill will help them gaiti success in school or in life 
outside the classroom, they are usually much more 
eager to develop it than they would be if they had to 
learn the skill for use in an isolated situation. 
^ Students learn more successfully if they feel a real 
need for developing the skill. 

Social studies siiills are highly interrelated. 

The student seldom uses any one of the social 
studies skills without using others. For example, in 
order to communicate effectively in a report, a 
^student might have"TD — ^ w 

• find materials in a library; 

• read to find answers to questions; 

• interpret maps, globes, graphs and charts; 

• take notes; 

• make a bibliography; 

• write with clarity and accuracy. 

A skills program must provide for individual 
differences. In planning a skills program, the 
teacher must consider the different needs, interests, 
experiences a'nd abilities of individual students. To 
achieve optimum student growth, classroom goals 
and teaching strategies must provide for these 
differences. 

Students must read social, studies materials 
creatively and with comprehension. The in- 
ability of students to read social studies materials is 
one of the greatest problems that teachers face. 
The social studies teacher should be a teacher of 
reading who can help students read and compre- 
hend social studies materials. 



Students should learri to read social studies materi- 
als creatively, i.e., they should learn to communi- 
cate With the author by adding ideas to those 
presented by the author and talking back to the 
author, agreeing or disagreeing with the ideas 
presented. leading creatively involves the use of 
many of the thought processes. 

To comprehend written social studies materials, 
the student must be able to visualize what the 
author had in mind. "Picture-reading" is ,an effec- 
tive way of achieving this goal. 

Social studies sidlls r^iiire students to think. 

All social studies skills call for thinkir^ skills. A 
student cannot develop proficiency in any of these 
skills without developing though processes. For 
example, a student making a map comparing the 
main types of farming and industry in two states 
must learn map and globe skills. But just as 
important; the student should practice skills of 
comparing and contrasting, analyzing similarities 
and differences, inferring reasons and predicting 
future trends. 

To develop a skill, the student must practice 
it correctly. A student cannot gain a skill merely 
through Observation or by reading about it. The 
student^^must practice the skill correctly with a 
desire to improve performance; mastery is attained 
,withvConsiderable practice. 

The student improves the ability to perform 
a skill over a period of time. The student 
develops skills gradually as the result of a succes- 
sion of appropriate learning e>q)eriences. A skill is 
not mastered all at one time. Instead, the student 
begins by first learning the skill on a low level of 
performance. Then, gradually, progress is made to 
more advanced levels. 
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As people grow and learn through experience, they 
develop general guides to thinking about the world 
their behavior in it. These guides give meaning and 
direction to life and are called values. In essence, 
values ar«£ standards and principles (or judging 
things, ideas, people, actions and situations. People 
build their own value systems through a multitude 
of experiences related to other people, ideas and 
events. Values are the things in life that are consid- 
ered worthwhile or desirable. 

In addition to values, individuals develop attitudes 
to respond to particular people, objects, situations 
or actions in consistently specific ways. Attitudes 
may be defined as behavioral expressions df devel- 
oping values. Attitudes are acquired tendencies to 
respond positively or negatively, favorably or unfa- 
vorably to persons, groups, objects, situations, ideas 
or events. Values, however, are more basic ele- 
ments in one's way of looking at the world; they 
underlie attitudes. Whereas people may have a 
great many attitudes, they geaerally have far fewer 
values. 

The process by which people come to hold certain 
values and exhibit particular attitudes is referred to 
as socialization. Family, church, school, recreation, 
government and other institutions, as well as the 
society at large, serve as agents of socialization. 
Although many scholars have noted the special 
relationships arnong learning, personality and values, 
educators have been divided by several major 
questions. 

• Should schools undertake a conscious, active 
role ill values education? 

• If so, should they attempt to teach specific values 
or be neutral? 

• If schools attempt to teach acceptance or com- 
mitment to specific values, which value should 
be selected? 

• How should instruction be organized and what 
teaching methods employed to deal with values? 

Certainly these are delicate issues and there are 
many interpretations of the statement that the 
school has definite responsibilities in helping young 
people develop value.s necessary for preserving and 
strengthening the principles of a free society. Educa- 
tors should be concerned with helping students 
identify and analyze values from the substance of 
the social studies and helping them develop priori- 
ties of social, political and economic values that 
advance the cause of responsible civic behavior. 



Some of these values are 

• the dignity and wortH of the individual; 

• democracy as a way of life and government; 

• enrichment of society through cultural diversity; 

• acceptance of rights and responsibilities to one's 
nation; 

• a free and open market in the exchange of goods 
and services; 

• respect for those who are different in terms of 
appearance, race, creed or nationaPorigin; 

• the peaceful interdependence of nations; ^ 

• education^ as a vehicle in the pursuit of human 
and social happiness. 

There arg many other important values, but cer- 
tainly these rank high on the scale of values which 
the social studies can convey to students. 

If schools have responsibility for openly dealing 
with values and attitudes, then what values should 
be dealt with? How do schools deal with them? 
Value phenomena may be studied, examined, com- 
pared and evaluated much like any other kind of 
social science data. Students must first understand 
what it is their society stands for before they are 
able to develop an appreciation or commitment to 

it. ^ 

What are the specific implications for those who 
teach social studies? In addition to studying about 
values as content, students shoul;^ also be provided 
with opportunities to analyze value issues. The 
selection of learning experiences should be guided 
by the cognitive and emotional maturity of the 
student. As students gain Jn logical, analytical 
skills, they can apply these skills to dilemmas 
occurring in personal, coprimunity, national or global 
, situations. 

> Certainly the values component of the social stud- 
ies program is complex and often controversial. 
Local school systems and communities must ad- 
dress this area carefully and make appropriate 
curricular choices. A value-free classroom is nei- 
ther possible nor desirable. Public school educators 
and social studies teachers in particular have defi- 
nite responsibilities to help young people devejlop 
those values and attitudes necessary for preserving 
and strengthening a free, humane and just society. 
Essential to this society is the development of 
citizens who are able to exercise reasoned, critical 
thinking and who have developed a commitment to 
democratic ideals and way of life. 
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Social Participation — 
Roles, Skills and Experiences 



The acquistibn of knowledge, the learning of funda- 
mental cognitive skills, the development of atti- 
tudes and values and the ability to engage in value 
analysis ^nd moral reasoning are but prerequisites 
for students' social particip^ion. A curriculum that 
does not have as a fundamental goal the develop- 
ment of students* willingness and abilities to partici- 
pate effectively in a society's political economic, 
social and cultural affairs is incomplete. Good 
citizenship has consequently been a longtime goal 
of social studies instruction. 

Too often the goal has not been translated into 
specific meaningful experiences that prqirided op- 
portunitiesvfor students to develop a willingness to 
participate, a sense of belonging, a sense of 
community, a feeling of power to influence people 
and institutions. Specific skills and abilities are 
needed to translate personal and group goals into 
effective action in civic affairs. When a student 
completes a high school program, he or she should 
be able to say, **I know what's going on, I'm part of 
it and Tm doing something about it."' 

Such a sense of community involves multiple levels; 
it begins with the family and expands outward as 
children mature — to involve peer groups, neighbor- 
hoods and the schools larger community. Eventually, 
this sense of community extends beyond to a region, 
the nation and perhaps in some respects to all 
humanity. In its basic form, however, a community 
may be viewed a gi'oup **(1) in which member- 
ship is valued :a^; an end in itself, not merely as a 
means to othet ends; (2) that concerns Itself with 
many and significant aspects of the lives of members; 
(3) that allows competing factions; (4) whose mem- 
bers share commitment to common purposes and 
to procedures for handling conflict within the group; 
(5) whose members share responsibility for the 
actions of the group; an^d (6) whose members have 
enduring and extensive personal contact with each 
other. The development of a sense of community, 
argued to he the single most important goal for 



education in the decades ahead, requires a useful 
fund of knowledge, clarity of^ attitudes and values, 
cognitive and human relations skills and responsi- 
ble social participation.'* 

In a democracy social participation should be based 
upon a reasoned commitment to fundaiViental val- 
ues such as justice, dignity and worth of individuals 
and rationality. Such participation should be en- 
couraged from the primary grades through senior 
high school. Students should participate in both 
in-school and out-of-school activities. Some activi- 
ties may fall more into the categories of observa- 
tion and data collection. Others may involve more 
active categories of organizational and leadership 
roles. 

Not all social action involves direct or actual partici- 
pation in school or community affairs, although 
that may be an ultimate gaal. Some activities may 
also be categorized as readiness activities. These 
include role playing, simulation games and other 
devices assigned to develop readiness for handling 
actual experiences that can be provided later or for 
which suitable direct activities cannot be provided. 

Finally, although social participation activities may 
focus on the resolution of issues or problems or 
attempts to bring about change, they also may 
involve activities supportive of institutions, organi- 
zations, group or socially accepted patterns of civic 
behavior. Some participation may include volun- 
tary efforts in community agencies that provide 
services to citizens such as day care centers or 
scouting groups. What is important is for the indi- 
vidual to develop a sense of community, that is, a 
feeling of belonging, of shared goals, responsibili- 
ties and rights and a sense of personal worth and 
power to contribute usefully. 

In planning school programs to provide opportuni- 
ties for achieving social participation goals, the 
following descriptions of roles, skills and experi- 
ences may serve as a useful guide. 



« 'National Council for the Social Studies. Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines. Washington. D.C.. NCSS 1971. p.l5. 

^Fred M. Newmann and Donald Oliver. Clarifying Public Controversy: an Approach to Teaching Social Studies, Boston: Little. Brou/n 
and Company 1970. pp. 329-30. 

■^R. Freeman Butts. "The Search for Purpose in American Education," Today's Education, March April. 1976. 65:84. 
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o-Civic Participation Roles ai 


✓ 

nd Related Skills* 


Role 




Skills 


ParticiDation ExDeriences 
\ t pe e ce 


Observing and reporting 


• 


Listens and observes 


• Attends orouD meetinas 




• 


Records ipain ideas or other 


m InfprutPiuc tnHtt/tHi i^lc 
• iiiLcivicwo iiiuiviuuaio 






information 


• PrPDdrPS RnH HtQtrthiitPQ niipcftnn- 








naires 








• Gives reports by 








wiiLLdi ui uiai ai^i^uuiiLp 








lYiprl nrpcpnf rtt tone r^v 
lllcuia pi coci iLai lUl lo (Ji 








n^nol /I to^i too tone; 


^imnnrftnn <)nn riplntnn 
ouppUi Lii aiiu iicipiii^ 


• 


Performs tasks as directed 


* 1 ULUlb ULIICio 


• 


Works well with others 


• oupt5iviM>o aciiviiicb or lenos younger 




• 


Treats others with respect 


r*hilHrPn 






and fairness 


m ^ri^rPC Pvr^Wptir'PC iirttri ol/^or rvorc/inc 

• oiiaico ici ii^co wiLi 1 (JIQIfr ptziMJilo 








• Assists teachers* public officials or 








volunteers in service-related tasks 








• Works for the election of political 






• 


r*AnHtHAfpc 


- 






m P^rttr*tn^tpc in a r*rimmiintttr inforoct 
• r ai Li^ipaLca iii a dJiiiiiiuiiiLy Iillcicol 














Obtains the views of others 


A Fnfi^fiPC o^riPrc tn /4tcr*iiccton of cp1p^^o/i 




• 


States position clearly 


tcatoc or nronlon^c 






Provides reasons for advo- 


• FQtRhlt<;hp<; nn<;tttnn<; K;)cpH nn Inntr* 






cated position 


and evidence 




• 


Knows how to influence 


• Brings problems and potential solutions 






others through appeals to 


tn trip ^t^Pntton of Ip^Hprc ^ n H otKiPrc 

LU LIIC aLLCIILIUII Ul icaUCio dllU ULllCio 






their interests 


tnQr*riool r*ofnfminttii or om^nt7^ttonc 

11 1 o^l lUUI t l^UllllllUl lILy UI UI ^dlil^ClllUlio 








• n4nntli7PQ Qlinnorf for r*oiircp of ^r^ton 


. wrgcinizing aiiu icciuiiiij 


• 


Identifies goals and 


• linpiclllcnia picllla Oi adiun 






priorities 


A Fot^nltcriPC 7k ct^pr*t^l Intoroc^ nroim for 
• CoLclUIIalIca a apt^l^icil IlllcicbL yiUUp. lUl 




• 


Plans and coordinates 


trip mimocp of fnppttnn 7k cnoctTkl noof\ 
Ulc puipuac Ul a apcl^lclt ilctfU 






group activities 


in school or community 




• 


Matches roles and tasks 


• Volunteers to cl\air action or task 






with individuals according 


committees in school, church or civic 






-to their interest and 


organization 






skills 


• Seeks elective office in a group or 




• 


Creates a favorable working 


organization 






climate , ^ 





I 



^Adapted from Judith Gilliespie and Stuart Lazarus* "Teaching Political Participation Skills." Social Education, October. 1976. 
40:373-78. 
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Secondary ^rograiii 



Social Studies Strands \ 

' ■ • \ 

A social studies program for grades 9-1^ should 
enable students to meet minimum Georgia Board 
of Education graduation requirements. The pro- 
gram should be developed on the basis of the 
following three considerations. First, it sjiould be a 
systematic extension of the K-8 curriculum in the 
areas of knowledge, skills, attitudes and values and 
social participation. Second, the program should 
be compatible with local 'needs and resource«s. 
Finally, students should be provided with a choice 
of alternatives t?) meet state and local requirements. 

The social studies curriculum of the secondary 
schools should be designed around three strands. 
Global Studies, Uniteid States Studies and Behav- 
\ ioral Studies. No single pattern ^f courses an3 
grade-leyel pr9gram recommendations is suggested. 
Some courses may be designed basically for ninth 
and 10th graders, others n:^ay be ihore appropriate 
for 11th and 12th graders. The grade-level place- 
ment oT such content is not crucial, but the inclu- 
sion of program options for students is important. 

World Studies. This includes emphasis on world 
history, world geography, cross-cultural studies 
(anthropological, historical, geographic) and com- 
parative institutional studies (economic, political, 
social). It also deals with contemporary world prob- 
lems and issues, current affairs and future studies. 



The problems of population, pollution, resoulrce 
and energy management and food availability re- 
quire an increasing awareness of the interdepend- 
ence of people in producing solutions both from the 
historical perspective and in a contemporary context. 
An effective world studies program must empha- 
size relationships among people and cultures. 

^x-^^nited States Studies. This includes emphasis 
on U.S. history, constitutional development, founda- 
tion of gdvernrnent, citizenship, social and eco- 
HQinic development and domestic or foreign issues 
confronting the United States. The schools must 
teach a firm understanding of the basic principles 
of our democrafic heritage, the nature of self- 
government and the responsibilty of each citizen. A 
U.S. Studies program shoidd provide students with 
opportunities to examine complex political, social 
and economic issues and to develop decisiop-making 
skills necessary for effective citizenship. 

Behavioral Studies. The fields of psychology, 
sociology and anthropology are the major areas in 
this strand. Focus is upon concepts and principles 
that help students understand individual human 
behavior, behavior toward others and group behavior. 
Students should be given opportunities to deal with 
both research and practical applications that illus- 
trate the validity of basic principles of behavior 
which tend to strengthen the individual and society. 



Requirements and Recommcindations 
For Georgia High School Social Studies Programs 

Minimum 

Required Recommended Desirable 



U.S. Studies 


. Qtr. 


Sem. 


Qtr. 


Sem. 


Qtr. 


Sem. 


•U.S. History and Government 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


•Citizenship (functions of government. 














^political processes and law-related studies) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


•Economics/Business/Free Enterprise 


1 


, 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


World Studies 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Behavioral Studies 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Electives 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


Total 


9 


6 


9 


7 


12 


8 



A 




High School Social Studie$^ Program 



The social studies.program in Georgia schools for students in gradGs,9-12 should provide opp^^rtunitie^s in 
the following areas of study. These topics can be organized in a'^umber of patterns; these are nor^uggested 
as discrete courses. • ( , - 



UNITED STATES STUDIES 

United States History Government 

* American Culture 

* American People 

* Ah Expanding America 

* Reform Movements 

* American Government 

,. * American Economic Life • 

* United States in World Affiars 

Principles of Economics Business Free 
Enterprise 

* E-conomic Concepts 

* Private Enterprise 

* Product and Resource Markets 

* Function of Government 

* Economic Systems 

Citizenship Education 

* Structure of American Government 

* Branches of Government 

* Political Process 

* Foundation of Law 

* Citizen Participation 

* Principles of Constitutional Govern- 
S ment 

* Principles of Democracy 

* Decision Making Skills 



WORLD STUDIES 

World History > ^ , 

. * Early Civilizations * 
•* Development of Western Civilizatjojj 

* Development of Efi^stern Civilization 

* Development of Latin American 
History. 

* Modern Worl)d Histdry - 

* Cultural Expressions of Various 
Civilizations (art. music, literature, 
etc.) ■ 

* Economic Issufes ** . / 

* Political Issues ^ . 

» * Interdepenjience < ^ ' 

World Geography 

* The Nature of Geography 

* Cultural Area Studies 

Latin America 
Middle East^ 
North America 
Europe 
AfM^a \ 
Asia 

Australia 

* World Geographic Patterns 

* Urban Anj^lysis 

* Interdependence 



BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 

* Nature of Anthropology A. 

* Anthropological Theories of Cul-. 
tures ^ ^ 

* «Socr&J. GroupsX^rganizations and 
- ^-institutions 

* ' Lmgur^tic* Patterns as.Reflectioni 
of a Cultlire • " ' 

Psycji^efogy * . ^ 

* Nature of Psychology ^ . 

* Stages of FUirnart" Growth anld 
•Development' 

* Creati\/e Thiriking<Process 
, Learning and Language . 

Dev^l6prnent 
Personality Theories 

* Individual Development 

Development of Self-concept 
Understanding Relationships — 
Individiial <ind Group 

Sociology ' .* 

* Nature of Sociolpgy ^ 

* Culture. Socializafion. Groups and 
Institutions ^ ' o 

* Communication 

* Cultural and Social Change . 

* Cultural Contact ^d Diffusion 



If advanced placement credit \i to be awarded for World History or American History, content and specific 
objectives, developed by the College Board should be used. 



Sample Course Guides 



This section includes three examples from the U.S. 
Studies Strand (see page 25). Each example incorr 
porates elements of a curriculum guide (see page 
27) illustrating different degrees of detail. The con- 
tent areas are Economic Business Free Enterprise, 
United States Historv and Government and Citizen- 
ship Education. Each of these samples illustrates 
essential elements of curriculum design discussed 
in this guide.. 

The outline of a course guide uses the econom- 
ics content to highlight elements of a guide. The 
concept scarcity is used to relate examples of 
content to elements of a guide. 



The sample course outline uses the history 
content to show two, ways a course can be outlined. 
This sample outline, using the thematic approach 
and the unit topic of American Culture, illustrates 
how course elements can be developed. 

The sample lesson plan uses content from Citi- 
zenship Education to chart exemplar lessons in 
detail. The lessons are matched with corresponding 
conc^ts, performance objectives, indicators, activi- 
ties and resources and are keyed to Georgia Board 
of Education high school graduation requirements 
(Georgia Board of Education Policy IHF) and to 
Basic Skills Tests objectives used for tenth grade 
testing program. 



Elements of a Guide 



Course 
Description 



Objectives 



Content 
Outline 



Activities 



Resources 



Evaluation 



Sample Course Outline 

Economics/Business/Free Enterprise 



Definition 

Because economic problems in our society have 
become increasingly serious and because solutions 
require a basic knowledge of economic principles, 
greater emphasis on economics is needed from 
kindergarten through high school. 

As citizens mature they face increasingly complex 
economic problems. An understanding of basic 
principles and a grasp of the workings of the 
American economic system are essential. To func- 
tion effectively as a citizen one must not only 



understand our economic system but also relate 
this knowledge to our political systejii. Only then 
can citizens totally fulfill their responsibilities as 
part of an informed electorate. The process of 
economic analysis can increase the ability of the 
student to reason rationally and objectively, and 
thus can contribute to mental growth. The ratio- 
nale for the course Economics Business Free Enter- 
prise is found in the commitment of the schools to 
contribute to the educational growth ol students 
while enabling them to become more useful and 
economically literate citizens. 



General Objectives 

1. Explain the basic economic problem facing all 
societies. 

2. Identify the three questions facing every eco- 
nomic system and analyze how our society 
has organized to answer these questions. 

3. Explain the interrelationships among natural, 
human and capital resources and human needs 
and wants. 

4. Describe how specialization permits scarce 
resources to be more efficiently used and assess 
why it is important for both domestic and inter- 
national economic activity. 

5. Describe how supply and demand determine 
prices for each good, service or factor of pro- 
duction. 

6. Complete a decision-making exercise using a 
method of problem solving designed for mak- 
ing economic choices. 

7. Describe the characteristics of the private en- 
terprise system. 

8. Describe and analyze how the profit motive 
helps to determine resource allocation and 
distribution of income. 

9. Describe and analyze the relationship between 
profit motive and rewards for risk-taking. 



10. List a variety of sources of funds for financing 
business enterprise. 

11. Identify and discuss the various forms of busi- 
ness organization and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. 

12. Explain the role of competition in the private 
enterprise system and list its benefits to 
consumers. 

13. Describe the role of savings and investment in 
capital formation and relate its significance to 
levels of production. 

14. Explain how the advancement of technology 
increases productivity, benefits the consumer 
and stimulates the growth of the economy. 

15. Describe the various types of market structures 
with regard to number of firms, level of 
competition, type of products and determina- 
tion of prices by competitive or noncompetitive 
processes. 

16. Describe the role of prices in allocation of 
resourced and goods and services. 

17. Explain the relation between price and quantity 
of goods demanded and supplied. 

18. Discuss how the productivity of labor. capitfiK 
land and eritrepreneurship helps to determine 



tin* incomes io viwU ol the ftU tors of production. 

19. Discuss tlu» effects of unionization on income 
distribution and resource allocation. 

20. Describt^tlie role of money and the effects of 
increasing or decreasing th^ quantity of money 
in a private enterprise economy. 

21. Investigate career opportunities by studying 
tlie current and future availability of jobs in 
various industries, professions and the public 
sector. 

22. Analyze the skill requirements for various job 
choices and assess the personal qualifications, 
education and training necessary to acquire 
and retain tliese jobs. 

23. Analyze distribution of income among various 
skill levels and relate how changes have occured 
over a specific period of time. 

24. Compare and contrast the principles, purposes, 
characteristics and effects of various kinds of 
taxation. 

25- Discuss several effects of government regula- 
tion on consumers and producers in the Ameri- 
cai^ economy. 



26. Looking at the history of American economic 
development, tell why the federal government 
assumes a role in helping stabilize the economy. 

27. Explain how economic specialization promotes 
foreign trade and world interdependence. 

28. Differentiate among traditional, command, mar- 
ket and mixed economic systems with regard 
to 

a. ownership of property, 

b. distribution of income, 

c. role of government, 

d. economic incentives. 

29. Describe the structure organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and list its main monetary 
policy functions. 

30. State what Gross National Product measures. 

31. Analyze tl^e role of savings and investment in 
capital formation and growth. 

32. Describe the impact of inflation on the eco- 
nomic decisions of business and households. 

33. Explain how the federal government's taxa- 
tion and expenditures policies affect inflation 
and employment. 
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Principles of Economics/Business/Free Enterprise 



Modified Structural Content Diagram 





1 

What? 


Function of Government 


Economic concepts 


Services 


Wants and needs 


I^egiilations 


Scarcity choices 


Keclistribiition of income 


Resources 


(taxes and transfer payment) 


Opportunity cost 


Stabilization 


Supply and demand 




Specialization, division of 


f 


labor, interdependence 



How? 

Private enterprise 

Korms of organization 

Competition 

Risk 

Profit 

Values and goals 
Economic incentives 
Financing private 

Enterprise 
Functions of business 

(production, etc.) 



Growth and Stabilization Policies 

Monetary policies 
Fiscal policies 
Inflation policies 
Employment 
Saving and investmeiit 
Measuring the iierformance of 
economy (GNF. etc.) 



Decision Making 

Values 
Goals 

Goal conflict trade offs 
Resource constraints limitations 
Utility 

Optimization 
Demand 

Advertising ^ 
Lifestyles 
Decision-making 
Consumer surplus 



For Whom? 

Product and Resource Markets 

Markets for goR^ and services 
Price mechanism 
Types of competition 

(monopoly, etc.) 
Factors of Production — land. 

labor, capital, entrepreneurship 
Circular Flow of Money 
Income Distribution 



/ Foreign Trade 


Economic Systems \. 


/ Balance of payments 


Traditional > 


^ Balance of trade 


Conimand 


Comparative advantage 


Market 




Mixed 
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Sample Performance Objectives and Indicators 
ft 

Concepts — scarcity, unlimited wants, limited sources, opportunity costs, specialization, interde- 
pendence/ 



Performance Objectives^ 



Indicators/Tasks 



The student will be able to 

1. demonstrate an understanding of 
the basic economic problem facing all 
societies. 



The student will be able to 

*1*A. list the three questions facing every economic 
system; 

*1-B. label correctly each of the economic systems, 
given the definitions; 

'^'l-C. list four ba^ic kinds of economic systems; 
'''l-D. match five key concepts from the lesson with 
their respective definitions; 

1*E. describe and distinguish in writing among the 
command, market, traditional and mixed economic 
systems; 

1-F. chart on a poster or the chalkboard the key 
principles of socialism, communism and capitalism; 

1-G. identify the econdfinic system in U.S.. 
England. Soviet Union. Japan. China and selected 
other countries; ■« 



2. describe how the American society 
deals with the problem of scarcity. 



*2*A. define the concept scarcity; 
*2-B. list the basic elements of a market economy; 
"'2-C. explain orally or in writing how specializa- 
tion permits scarce resources t6 be used more effi- 
ciently; 

2-D. trace the process of utilizing resources to 
meet demands in the private enterprise system; 

2-E. list examples of human and capital resources; 

2-F. distinguish between examples and nonex- 
amples of renewable natural resources; 

2-G. chart the process of using resources to meet 
consumer demand when given a simple model of 
scarce resource allocation; 

2-H. contribute to a class discussion on the ways 
the American society determines how a given eco- 
nomic good (such as cars) will be produced; 

2»l^ determine the opportunity cost of certain 
choices from a list of personal wants; 

2-J suggest solutions to the problem of the gap 
between unlimited wants and limitedTesoTirces^ 

^minimum competencies 



Sample Course Content 

Unit Theme — Scarcity « 

I. Economic Concepts 

• Wants and needs 

• Scarcity and choices 

• Resources 

• Opportunity cost 

• Supply and demand 



II. Economic Systems 

• Traditional 

• Command 

• Market 

• Mixed 
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mixed 
market . 
traditional 
command 



the 

government's] 
rolc^j^pv our 
. economy 



redistribution of income 

regulations 

services 

stabilization 

taxation 



kinds of 

economic 

systems 



c 

I 6 



problem 



inllmited ^ limited > 
wants resources 

SCARCITY 

the economic problem: 
how do people deal with 
this scarcity? 




What? 

supply and demand 
_£quiljhrium-pnce__ 



resources 
opportunity costs 
interdependence 
specialization 
division of labor 



How? 

factors of production 

forms of oijganization 

competition 

economic incentives 

risk 

profit 

values and, goals 
enterprise 

functions of business 



For whom? ^ 
circular flow of money 
income distribution 
career choices 



business cycle 
inflation 
recession 
unemployment 



economic 
growth 



GNP 



solutions 



monetary policy 
fiscal policy 
labor unions 
unemployment 
insurance 
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Sample Activities 



Introduce the three basic questions fac- 
ing every economic system. 
What? Hoiv? For Whom? 

a. Have a class discussion in which the stu- 
dents derive the three questions themselves. 
Ask students to brainstorm as many questions 
as they can. Record them on the chalkboard. 
Lead them to condense their questions into the 
three basic ones. The advantage here is that, 
they are thinking of the questions themselves 
and are involved. 

b. Have students read a section in the textbook 
or relevant pamphlets or other reference material. 
Guided reading techniques enhance learning. 



Which system would you prefer if you were 

a. an average hard-working citizen who just 
wanted a job so you could take care of your 
family? 

b. the leader of a country rich in coal who 
wanted industry to get away from using im- 
ported foreign oil? 

c. the head of the agriculture department who 
needed to plan for enough food to feed tl 
people of the nation? 

d. a market analyst or business executive who 
had money and support enough to manufacturer 
a new product?^ 



2. Data retrieval chart 



Economic 


Ownership 


Distribution 


Role of 


Economic 


systems 


of property 


of income u 


government 


incentives 


traditional 
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command 










market. 










mixed 











3. Mapping 

Use a desk*size outline^ map of the world. Have 
enough colored pencils or pens for each student or 
small group of students to have at least four differ- 
ent colors. Help students identify the top 10 or 15 
major economic powers in the world. Help students 
identify each of those countries by its economic sys- 
tem (traditional, command, market or mixed). Have 
students fill in their maps with an appropriate title, 
relevant information in the key or legend and data 
displayed in an attractive manner. Then ask stu- 
dents to generalize and evaluate what they found 
out. ^ 

4. Musical Chairs 

In order to illustrate scarcity, have students play a 
short game of musical chairs. In the game, the 
chairs represent the limited supply of resources.. 
Label each chair Goods and Services. The students 
represent the unlimited material wants of people, 
and each student carries a sign labeled UnlimHed 
Wants. The music starts and stops as in the tradi- 
tional game of musical chairs. The game begins 
with 10 chairs and 10 students. When the music 



stops, each student will find a chair. This illustrates 
that all needs for goods and services are fulfilled. To 
adjust the situation to represent increased population, 
add one more student (increased needs). The game 
begins again. When the music stops! one student 
will be left standing (that is. a need is unsatisfied). 
Continue the game, adding one more student each 
time. Two wants will be unsatisfied, then three and 
so forth. 

5 

After the second round ask ^the students what 
should" be done with the student left standing. One 
of his or her wants was unsatisfied because there 
were not enough resources to go around. (The 
response wilt usually be to share.) Keep repeating 
this question in rounds 3. 4. etc. As more people are 
left with unsatisfied wants and needs, the remaining 
students become less willing to share and often 
refuse. 

At this point, discuss the following. 

1. Why did the desire for goods and services 
increase? (Population increase) 

2. Why weren't there enough goods to go around 
to everyone? (Not enough resources) 
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3. How cciii the gap between unlimited needs and 
limited resources be resolved? (Cut back on 
population, learn how to produce the same with 
less resources, get along with less or learn how to 
produce more with existing resources) 

4. Why didn't the sharing the resources work as 
more people were added to the game? 

5. Are there other ways to allocate resources? 
Discuss some of these (command, traditional, market, 
mixed econorhies). 

(Taken from AMERICAN ENTERPRISE, TEACH- 
ING NOTES; see Sample Resources list.) 

5. Define resource 

Define resource as anything that people can use to 
satisfy wants. Ask students to list some unusual 
things that would fit that definition. 

Ideas 

• a mind is a terrible thing to waste 

• buffalo chips for housing 

• handle from worn out broom for window guard 

• body heat in office building 

• aspirin from coal 

• laser beams 

6. Choices 

It is essential to apply economic understandings to 
the students' personal situations. This can be done 
with sarcity and opportunity cost simply by 
asking students to compile a list of everything they 
want. The lists will be endless. After the lists are 
completed, discuss the following. 

a. Are you able to satisfy all these wants? 

Why not? (impossible due to more wants relative to 
available resources) 

b. Announce that each student has just received a 
gift of $100 to satisfy personal wants. Since $100 
will not cover the cost of all the wants on their lists, 
choices must be made. Ask them to fill out a chart 
placing their choices in the lefthand column and all 

^ the unsatisfied wants under costs in the righthand 
column. 

Choices Costs 



c. Why are^he items in the righthand column 
costs? (By satisfying the wants in the choice column, 
they had to forego the opportunity to buy the 
remaining items. This is opportunity cost.) 



d. Is scarcity a problem experienced oilly by students? 
Give an example of a scarcity problem faced by 
your family, community, state, nation or the world. 

e. Ask the students to keep a log of Economic deci- 
sions they make during a week. Have them analyze 
their log entries in terms of how scarcity affected 
their decision. What was the opportunity cost of 
each decision (what was given up?). • 

Now that the students have an understanding of 
scarcity and opportunity cost, ask them to discuss 
other sitMations. Scarcity is a relative concept. For 
example, in the southern colonies labor was scarce 
relative to the large amount of land available for 
farming. 

(Taken from AMERICAN ENTERPRISE: TEACH- 
ING NOTES; see Sample Resources list.) 

7. A Model — By Bread and Cheese Alone 

Imagine a market economy somewhere in the world 
which produces and consumes only two products. 
The people in the economy live entirely on bread 
and cheese. Study the model carefully, and con- 
sider liqw this economy decides what to produce, 
how to produce it and for whom to produce it. 

First, much of the what question is answered by 
the fact that these people just happen to like bread 
and cheese, and only bread and cheese. But how 
much of each? Since these people live in a free 
market economy, they are not told which to buy. 
They will divide their spending between bread and 
cheese in whatever way appeals to their tastes. 
Assume that they have been spending half of'their 
income on bread and half on cheese. Now suppose 
these people decide, of their own free wJH* that they 
want more cheese and less bread. What happens? 

First, the bakers and the cheesemakers learn of the 
change in taste not from a king or commissar, but 
from simple observation. The bakers find them- 
selves with bread unsold at ihe end of the day. That 
is a signal to them to cut back production. The 
cheesemakers. on the other hand, find that they 
have sold all their cheese before the end of the day. 
That is their signal to try to expand production. 

But the chain of events has just begun. The 
cheesemakers cannot simply make more cheese 
immediately. First, they will have to get more milk, 
more labor and more equipment. If any of these 
ingredients is jn short , supply, the cheesemakers 
may change the way in which they make cheese as 
well as the amount. If skilled labor is hard to come 
by. the cheesemakers may train more people, work 
their present staff overtime, cut corners in the 
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cheesemaking process or try to devise fiew ma- 
chinery to do part of the work that has been done 
by labor. From any of these changes, a new how 
answer would result. 

At the same time bakers will find that they mu§t lay 
off some of their skilled workers as production is 
cut back. These, workers may be lucky enough to 
find jobs in the expanding cheese industry. However, 
their new jobs will probably neither pay as well nor 
be at as high a skill level as their old jobs in the 
bread industry. Farmers with land that is fine for 
raising wheat but not so good for raising dairy 
cattle will also feel the squeeze (at least until they 
can shift to another crop that is just as profitable). 
Their friends with good dairy lands will prosper. 
Thus, there will be a redistribution of income as a 
result of the shift in tastes from bread to cheese. 
The for whom question is answered not by law but 
by impersonal market forces. Those who gain from 
the shift in taste get more income with which they 
can buy more of the economy's bread and cheese 
than before. Those who lost from the shift in taste 
end up with less money to buy bread and cheese. 

The real world, however, is more complicated than 
this imaginary economy of bread eaters and cheese 
eaters. In the real world, thousands of products 
exist. But the same basic process is still at work. In 
a market economy, free market forces, responding 
to the demand of consumers alone, make the major 
decisions about what goods are to be produced, 
how they are to be produced, and for whom they 
are to be produced. 

(Taken from STRATEGIES FOR TEACHING ECO- 
NOMICS; see Sample Resources list.) 



8. Federal Budget Exercise* 

Suppose the U.S. Congress U/as faced with the 
decision to allocate $100,000,000 for new programs. 
How would you recommend the money be spent? 

1. food for poor Americans 

2. research on cure for cancer 

3. food for poor in India or Africa 

4. development of nuclear power by federal gov- 
ernment 

5. research and development of mass transit 

6. housing for low income families 

7. low or no cost loans for college students 

8. grants to local governments for education needs 

9. subsidies to U.S. farmers to encourage produc- 
tion of food 

Rank the above nine items in order according to 
your priorities, i.e., which program would you give 
the highest, which the lowest priority, etc.? 



Rank Program No. 

Highest priority L 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

1. 

8. 

Lowest priority 9. ! 



♦"Focus for Discussion." ByS. Stowell Symmes. Director of Curriculum. Joint Council on Economic Education. 1212 Avenue of the 
Americas. New York. N.Y; 10036 



Sample Resources 

Resources should be drawn from a variety of sources. The following are examples of some of the many 
materials available. 

Teacher Materials 

American Enterprise Teaching Notes, New York: Playback Associates. 

Aspects of Economic Education in the Classroom, Washington. D.C.: Securities Industry Foundation for 
Economic Education, 1979. 

Brown, M.J., Improving Comprehension and Vocabulary Development in Economics. Athens, GA: 
Center for Economic Education, Univ. of Ga. 

Calderwood. J.D.. and G.L Fersh, Economics for Decision Making, New York: Macmillian, 1974.. 

Campbell, S.R. ed.. Our Economic System; Essai;3 and Teachers' Guides, Chicago: Sears, Roebuck, 
and Co., 1976. > ^ 

Coleman, Comparative Economic Si^stems, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 

Hansen, W.L. and others, A Framework for Teachings Economics: Basic Concepts, New York: Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1977. 

Patton. Improving the Use of Social Studies Textbooks, Washington, D.C.: National Councillor the 
Social Studies, 1980. 

Prehn. E.C., Teaching High School Economics, New York: New York City Council on Economic 
Education, 1976. 

Strategies for Teaching Economics, New York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 180. 
Warmke, R.F., and others. The Stud}; and Teaching of Economics, Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 
1980. ^ 

Catalog (1980) for consumer education and economics: 

Social Studies School Services 
10,000 Culver Blvd., Dept. D 
Box 802 

Culver City, Calif. 90230 
Textbooks 

A wide selection can be found in The Georgia Textbook List, ^. 
Student Materials 

About the American Economy;, Channing L. Bete Co., Inc. Greenfield, Mass. #01301. cost: $1, grade level: 
9-12. 

The American Economic System . . . and Your Part in It, Economics, Pueblo, Colorado, 81009. Single 
Copy, free; grade level, 10-12. 

The Market System: Does It Work? Educational Service Bureau, Dow Jones and Co., Inc.. P.O. Box 300, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 08540. cost: free catalog of materials available, grade level: 1-12. 

U. S. Economic Growth, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Wasington, D.C., 20402. cost: write for free catalog, grade level 10-12. 

Films • 16 mm 

American Enterprise Series, Phillips Petroleum, order through Modern Talking Pictures Service, 4705-F 
Baker's Ferry Rd., Atlanta, Ga., 30336. Color, 30 min., with William Shatner. cost: free loan as a series or 
individually, grade level: 7-12. Series: Innovation, Organization, Government, Land People 
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Free Enierpnse. Fisher Barfoot, Piggly-Wiggly Southern, P.O. Box 569, Vidalia, Ga!, 30474. Color, 14 
min.. 1975. with Efrem Zimbalist Jr., cost: free loan, grade level: middle-secondary 

The Kingdom of Mocha. Standard Oil, order through Modern Talking Picture Service, File Scheduling 
Center, 2323 New Hyde Park Rd.. New Hyde Par}t, New York, 11040. Color, 26 min., animation, cost: free 
loan, grades: 7-12. 

The National Economy Quiz, Film Librarian, Public Relations and Advertising, Aetna Life and Casualty, 
Hartford, Conn., 06156. Color. 28 min., 1976. cost: free loan, grade level: 10-12. . 

Film Strips ^ 

Economics of the Energy Problem, Public Affairs Dept., Exxon Co., USA, P.O. Box 2180, Houston, TX, 
77001. Color, animation, cassette included, cost: one set free per school, grade level: 9-12. 

The Family; Economic Si;stem, J.C, Penney Co., available through any retail store. Color, 13 min., cost: 
free loan, grade level: 7-12. 

f 

Film Loops 

Chain of Experts: Division of Labor, Ealing Corp., Cambridge, Mass., 02140. Color, 3 min., 1969.^grade 
level: elem. - secondary. 

Games and Simulations 

Enterprise, Interact Co., P.O. Box 262, Lakeside, Calif., 92040. grades 7-12. ^ 

New City Telephone Company, Southerr?Bell Telephone Co., Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 30303. cost: free 
for school resource center, grades 9-14. 

Programmed Instruction 

The American Economic Series, Behavioral Research Laboratories, Box 577, Palo Alto, Calif., grades 
8-11. Seven books — The Free Enterprise System; The Gross National Product; Problems of Economic 
Stability and Growth; The Federal Reserve System; Taxes and Government Spending; International Trade; 
Capitalism, Communism and Socialism. , 

Community Resources 

- . . 

Such a list should reflect what each community offers. Consider the following. 

State Consumer Affairs Office \ 
State Capitol , ^ 
Atlanta, Ga. 36334 

• Public relations officer of local industry 

• American Association of Retired Persons 

• Officials of local banks and loan companies ' . 

• Local, state and federal agencies 

• Parent with a particular expertise 

• Better Business Bureau ^ ' ^ , 

• Chamber of Commerce 



Sample Evaluation 

Varied instructional assessment strategies recom 
mended for use in economics. 

A. Teacher-made test 

B. Commercial examination 
Teacher observation 

D. Student self-evaluation 

E. Peer evaluation 

F. Student contracts 

G. Independent study 



H. Participation in simulation and role playing 

I. Effective use of computer-assisted instruction 
J. Research economic issues and problems 

K. Student conference 
L, Classroom questions 

The measuretnent of the behavior to be demon 
strated or perWmed should be keyed to perf6r 
mance objectives and indicators. . ' ' * 



Sample Course Outline 

United States History and Govermnent 



Introduction 

The first law which required students graduating 
from high schools in Georgia to complete a full 
year in the study of United States l],istory and 
government 'was passed in 1923 and updated in 
1953. When APEG (Ga. Code 32-657a) was passed 
in 1974, this requirement was retained. The High 
School Graduation Requirements Policy (IHF) passed 
by the Georgia Board'pf Education in March 1980 
reinforces this requirement. The course must be 
equivalent to one Carnegie unit — one year, two 
semesters or three quarters deperldingon the organi- 
zational pattern of the school. \ 



^lloitionale .> 

The study ohhistory and government ^hpuld help 
students become knowledgeable 4n the he/jta^e of 



General Objectives 

The student will be able to ' 

1. Analyze the factors that led to the colonization 
of the NO|lH American continent. 

y. ■ ^ <i 

2. Distinguish between various state and local gov- 
ernmental patterns which developed during the 
Colonial Period. 

3. Analyze social and economic patterns which 
developed In the American colonies. 

4. Analyze the Declaration, of Independence and 
give examples of th^ liardships faced by the 

, colonists, the loss of personal freedoms, jthe 
economic restrictions and governmental regu- 
lations tRat led to the American Revolution. 

5. Compare and contrast the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the Constitution of the United States. 

6. Analyze the Bill of Rights in the Constitution 
as it applies to the citizens of America tfcday. 

7. Analyze the me'aping of constitutionalism and 
limited goverfirhfent. 

8. Trace the growth of the party system in the 
American Political System. 

9. Interpret "Manifest Destiny" and expansion of 
the West. 

10. Identify the causes and events leading io . the 
Ciuil War. ^ ^ 



our nation. They need knowledge of our country, its 
peoples and its institutions. Through the study of 
historical development students gain an under- 
standing of the lessons of the past and an appreciar 
tion of the struggles and contributions of the men 
and women who made America what it is tqffiay. 
This study should include an understanding of the 
problems confronting our political leaders and the 
role of our country in the modern world. 

Fundamental beliefs are drawn from the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the United States Consti^ 
tution with its Bill of^ights. Our country is the 
oldest large-scale democracy and maintains its 
growth under the oldest of written constitutions. To 
be a functioning c|feen in a democratic society, the 
student must develop an understanding of and 
commitment to democratic principles and their 
applications. 



11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17 
18. 
19. 



Analyze the results of the Civil War and the 
effect on Reconstruction. 

Traceth^e development of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in America. 



Demonstrate an understanding of the changes 
in American lifestyles and though as industrial- 
Trace the developments which led to America 
emerging as a world pow^r.* / 

• ■ ' ' ( 

Analyze the; Progressive Movement as a politi- 
cal force; ini^merican politics. 1 j 

Analyze the causes and effects of World war I 
on the Annierican public. j 

Analyze socjal, changes in America from 
1902-1937. vJ^ V, , 

■. 'A ■ • •! ' ■ 

Illustrate the .Grash of 1929 through urjderA 

standing of the Jbierican economy. i 




Explain; 
policyj^rn^ 



: and effects of thg New Deal 
I'to 1940. 




ze causes and effects of World War II. 



23i 



Gi^^^s^^ and effects of the Cold War period. 

Eiialila^lje the Voices of Protest and the demand 
for refoftns in the 1960s. 



Apfelyzc tne role assumed by the American 
governmenf a|ter World War II in foreign 
relations. 



&9 
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24. Deitionstrate how Americans attempt to.sblye 
domestic problems, ' 

25. Analyze the social and/^e(?onomic conflicts 
throughout the world as related to our own 
government. 



26 Analyze how conflicting philosophies of private 
enterprise <and socialized control affect the 
American government's role in solving domes- 
tic ecortomic problems: ' 





\ 


V 


■\- ' -J. ,' i , <-> • 








Elements Common to Historical Development ' 








^ Chrohojogy 




^^^P'olitical 






/^Time V 




Economic • 






'^^^^^^ Record of past 


Types ^^^^^I^^^^^— 


Cultural 






facts 


of ^^^^^ 


Geographic- 


History is ^ 




patterns 


Histpry 


Social 






interpretations 




Military , 






\^ Systematic narrative 




\^ Technological 






\^ Restrospection 




\. Intellectual 






Chronicle. 




Biographical 













Thematic Approach 
United States Hisitory and Government 



American 
government 



The Constitution — background and development 
The role of government 

The living Constitution — challenges and changes 



American . 

economic 

life 



Background of our economic system 
American colonies — mercantile capitalism 
New nation — industrial capitalism 

■■ p business 

Era of finance capitalism —4- farmers 
L workers 

Regulated capitalism — role of government 



United States 
in world affairs 



American a.. 
culture 



American 
people 



- Background to U.S. policy 

- The ypung nation 

- The expanding nation 

- A powerful nation — isolationism 

- A powerful nation — leadership and involvement 

■ ■ - 

American ideals and values 

- Changing lifestyles 

' Infulences of science and technology 

- Literature and the arts — reflections 

- Changing culture — influences and issues 

- Earliest americans 

- Nation of immigrants 

- Melting pot theory J'\ 

- Population patterns » T-if 
~ Minorities in the United States 



An expanding 
America 



Eupopeans come to America 
Westward to the Pacific 
Beyond the nation's boundaries 



Reform 



movements 



- Education 
' Labor 

Mental health 

Women's movements 

Prison reform 

Physically handicapped 
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CTironological Approach 
United States History and Government 
Three Quarter Plan 



First Quarter 



• The cdlonial period , 



J Europe makes use of the New World 

— ^ English colonists develop a new way of life 



New nation arises . 



jjr~ Causes and effects of the American Revolution 
1-^ — An experimental period 



Democracy flourishes _| The Constitution is adopted 

I Functio 



The republic 
is launched 



Social reforms 
^nd the 



American civilization 



' From compromise 
— to conflict 



ms and services of local government . 



- Domestic policy emerges 

- Development of political parties 
Jacksonian Era ' 

- Technology and industry emerge 

- A nation of immigrants 

- Reforpi movements ' 
-Inflgencefl'in American culture 

- From'cbmpromise to conflict 

- Manifest Destiny and westward expansion 

- From compromise to conflict 

- The Civil War 

- Reconstruction 
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Second Quarter 



Post Reconstruction 

to the 

New Deal (1932) 



' Expansion and 
development 



The triumph 

of the 

machine 



Urban growth . 



Agricultural 
revolution 



Minority 



exppripnc<j 



Growth of business 



Changing culture , 



influences and issues 



The United States 



emerges as a world power 
Crusade and disillusion 



Retui'n to isolation . 



The great charige 
1902-1937 



- The cr^sh 



- Railroad building 

- Mining 

- Cattle 

- Farming 

- Wagons to railroads 

- Steel 
-Coal 
'Oil 

- Inventions stimulate growth 



1 Labor niovement 

' Slums and palaces — sharp contrast 



Major changes in farming methods 
Commercial agriculture emerges 

-The fate of the Indian 
-Black experience 
-Oriental immigrant 



-Laissez fai^e 
_ Free enterprise 
-Government control 



I New ideas challenge older beliefs 

"1 Major advances in American culture 



International influences and responsibilitie 
Reforms of the Progressive Era 



New attitudes in world affairs 
The First World War 

The Roaring Twenties 
The Depression begins 



■ Autos 
• Ad men 
Aviation 
' The Jazz Age 

Herbert Hoover 
Stock market crash 
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Third Quarter 



New Deal (1932) 
to Present 



- The New Deal 



The world at the 
crossroads 

The U.S. emerges 

as a 

world leader 



The Cold War 



The Korean Conflict 



The Cold War thaws - 



The Vietnam experience . 



Modern U.S. emerges 



. America's future . 



The Roosevelt years 

ew Deal evaluated 



I The R 

"I The N 



War comes to Europe 

The nation fights in greatest war 

- Toward collective security 
> The Marshall Plan 
-The Truman Doctrine 



I Atomic and nuclear power 

I Creation of the United Nations 

Problems of loyalty and internal security 



- Eisenhower — Dulles foreign policy 
-The New Frontier 

- The Great Society 

- The Nixon Years 
-The national trauma 

- Social changes accelerate 

- Protests of the 1960s 

- Reform movements (post'WW II) 

- Mass culture as influence 
_ Science technology 

- Environmental demands 

- Economic issues 

~ Role in world affairs 

- Role of government 

. New American Ideas and ideals 
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Two Approaches: Chronological and Thematic 



This section attempts to identify basic ideas which 
might be used in developing th\e course of st\idy. 
Two approaches are suggested. One is chronologi- 
cal and simply studies the ideas in each time period 
as one event follows another. The second approach 



is thematic. A theme is chosen and ^n in-depth 
study of that theme is developed. Whichever ap- 
proach is used, the goal is to help students gain a 
basic understanding and appreciation of United 
States history and government. 



Thematic Approach 

United States History and Government can be 
arranged around various themes or general topics. 
This approach allows for the chronological develop- 
ment of an idea or theme as it recurs throughout 
history. Some suggested tbpics have been outlined 
on page 41-44. The following outline illustrates the 
steps to consider when planning a course, mini- 
course or unit of instruction. 



Course Title- 

ment 



United States History and Govern- 



Course Description — This course will provide * 
students with opportunities to explore national and 
personal ideals and values, to trace changing life- 
styles throughout history, to analyze the influence 
of science and technology, to study American litera- 
ture and the arts as reflections of American history, 
and to identify, analyze and evaluate the issues and 
influences on the changing* American Culture. 



Sample Performance Objectives and indicators 



Performance Objectives 



indicators/Task 



American Culture — Ideals and Values ' 



The student will be able to 

1. identify some basic American ideals 
arid values. 



The. student will be able to . 'I 

la. (Jistinguish amon^ the definitions of vari- 
ous concepts dealing with ideals and values by 
matching terms with appropriate definitions; 

lb. list at least five basic ideals and values; 

Ic. discuss relationship between national and 
personal values; 

Id. identify basic American ideals and values 
from literature; 

le. prepare a time line showing the historical 
development of basic American ideals and 
values; 

If. use both primary and secondary sources 
while preparing an outline for an essay. 
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American Culture— Changing Lifestyles 



The student will be able to 

2, identify and analyze the changes in 
American values and attitudes Jhrough 
lifestyles. 



The student will be^ able to 

2a. place on a map the major population and 
trade centers during the colonial period of 1700- 
1750; 

2b. describe the influence of the 'frontier' on 
the American way of life - past and present; 

2c. trace population shifts using historical 
geography; 

' 2d. construct a bar graph illustrating popula- 
tion growth from 1790-1970; • 

2e. identify the major manufacturing (and 
farming) regions of the U.S.; 

2f. analyze differences between generations in 
values, attitudes and lifestyles of people in the 
community. 



Sample Course Content 

Unit Theme — American- Culture 
1. Ideals and Values 

A. Identification of ideals and values 

1. Individualism 

2. Protestant work ethic 

3. Religious tolerance 

4. Mobility 

B. Historical perspective 

1. Origin 

2. Development 

3. Changes 



II. Changing Lifestyles 

A. Colonial experiences 

B. Frontier influences 

C. Family roles 

D. Transportation 

E. Rural to urban niigration 
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Sample Instructional Activities 

la. Use the dictionary and thesaurus to find defini- 
tions and synonyms for the following terms. 

ideals 
values 

principles . ■ . 

beliefs 

goals 

attitudes 

symbofism 

assimilation 

acculturation 

conflict 

compromise 

lb. Brainstorm answers to the question. What 
would the Man On The Moon see and say 
about Americans |f he looked^ down and ob- 
served people in the United States? List the 
student answers. Responses into basic ideals, 
values and beliefs. 

lb. Read aloud to the class portions of'the article 

Miner, Horace. "Body Ritual Among the 
Nacirema." American Anthropologist, Vol. 
58, 1956, pp. 503-507. 

Identify several key aspects of the American 
culture highlighted in the article. Encourage 
students to observe their surrondings and try 
writing a similar article about some feature of 
our American culture. 

Ic. Have students number down their papers from 
1 to 15. Ask students to write down a list of at 
least 10 to 15 answers as quickly as they can to 
the question. Who Am I? 

Catalog the first three answers^ Then catalog 
their last three answers. Categorize and ana- 
lyze the responses^ Do they relate just to the 
individual or do they relate to others. (One 
survey showed that American answers revolve 
around I, while German answers relate to oth- 
ers around the individual.) 

If. Have students system'atically prepare an essay. 
Given a list of possible essay topics, the stu- 
dents should conduct research to make an 
outline of points to be made in an essay. Have 
students use at least one primary and two 
secondary sources in their research. Suggested 
topics include 

Who comes to America and why? ^ 
Why intergration was (is) bad (good). 
Why segregation was (is) bad (good). 



Who were the jmmigrants? Who are the im- 
migrants? i 

^ Have the students actually write an essay from 
their prepared outlines. 

To further develop their ideas, have them share 
and discuss what they wrote with others. 

2b. Read the following discussion of the Frontier 
Myth. Have students write an answer to'the 
question. Is there a Frontier Myth? 




The development of movies, pulp magazines and television 
created a, tremendous demand for stories that would be simple 
to comprehend, spiced with intorgstin^^characters and full of 
action and excitement — a sur^ff^ necipe for success. Writers 
created stories embodying th'6 frontier myth — 

" ^ i ' 

a. that frontier people werefsfi'arpty (jelineated into good and 

bad. such as the settlers against %^^lndians. the homesteaders 
against the cattle ranchers, the honest sheriff against the rustlers; 

b. that the frontier contained int^|j^stirig[, sometimes eccentric 
people such as the toi^n >drunk, J^^ambling casino woman 
with the heart of gold.y^e Ir^dian giving his or her' life for a 
settler friend; ; ,^ ' . ^ 

c. that frontier^ Ife was exdting. -ii J ja l with escapes from jail, 
long chasies^'^ti^ffs and gun ^ ^B B? *. 

In other wor^ ^di^f yojjggt^e r^qjp he g6o(j characters losing? 
or the white nat cq\Lb&9^jll^^ honorable thing? 

Recently, writ^f cre^te^jiy^terns poking fun in a good* 
natuied way at the'^ontjer myth. MoyieS fuch as Support Your 
Local Sheriff, an^ television -^hpws, s^c^ ;as fr Troop are ex* 
amples. Debun{(in^ the^^ fr<>ntier ftti^r^^ fhrp/igh* satire is* now a 
popular art araon^ V^riters.s^ ^ f ' ' o T ; * . 

Denying the front iei^.nrlyth by /reairsnqi i^as^arafriount iii the film 
High Noon, which, although (aricifyl in the e realistic 
In portraying the rnbtiyed.of the tou^nspeople! to 
assist the sheriff. A.Swediish produ<)tidn;^Th> /mi:n/^^ 
settlers facing everyday prpblcips tis'th^y sought \o secure the 
necessities of life and bUild, homes in the Am6trica'nMVesh 

■.■■'■^ '.■■■■V. 

Is there a frontier myth?,, ■ .. ■. ^ . \ /. i 



Growth Game — Population Explosion 

2d. Draw a circle on the floor or playground or 
place a string in a circle approximately 10 feet 
in diameter. 

Ask two students to come forward and get 
inside the circle. Ask them to move around to 
see how much space they have in the circle. 

Add two more students to the circle. Ask them 
to move around. 

Keep adding two students to the circle. . .each 
time asking them to move around. 

The students will find it more difficult to move 
and problem of ^pace will be emphasized. 

21. Have students construct an interview schedule 
to determine the lifestyles of older people in the 
community. Encourage them to try to inter- 
view two people (one with a rural background 
and one who grew up in an urban setting). The 
following questions could be used to help stu- 
dents compose the questions they want to ask. 



1. What games did you play in your preteen 
years? 

2. What kinds of foods did you eat? 

3. How did you spend your leisure time? 

4. Describe a typical school day? 

5. Outline a typical day during the winter 
months of your teens? 

6. How would you and your family celebrate 
the Fourth of July? 

J. Who were some of your heroiBs or heroines? 

8. What was you relationship with your family 
members? 

9. What did you like most (least) about your 
environment in your early years? 

10. What do you think about America today? 

Have students conduct an interview with older 
members of their community. Record the re- 
sponses to find changes in values and attitudes 
which may explain changes in lifestyles. 

Analyze the results of the interviews. Evaluate 
the interview questions and technique for 
effectiveness. Devise visual displays to present 
the data collected. 



The World s PopuumoM Growth: 

Past And Projected 
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Sample Resources ' 

Activities 

Grobe. E.P., 500 Essay Projects For American History Classes. J. Weston Walch. 1976. 
Atias 

Atlas of U.S, History. Hammond, 1^77. 

Sale, R.D. and Karn, E.D. American Expansion: A Book of Maps, Bison Books, 1979. 
Catalog 

Social Studies School Service Catalog, 10.000 Culver Blvd., Dept. 10, P.O. Box 802 Culver City 
Calif. 90230 

Films 

A wide selection of films may be borrowed from the Georgia State Film Library. 
Filmstrips 

American West: Myth and Reality. EAV. 1976. 
American History on Stamps. Kevin Donovan Films, 1976. 
Exploring American Values. Sunburst Communications, 1975. 
Generai References 

Armour, Richard, It All Started with Columbus: A Merry Mangling of American History from Co- 
lumbus to Nixon. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. ♦ 

Finch, C. Norman RockweWs America. New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1975. * 

Fine, S. and .grown, G.S., The American Past: Conflicting Interpretations of Great Issues. Vol I & 
II, New York: \feftr.' Morrow and Co., 1^5. 

Morris, Richard B., 400 Notable Americans. New York: Harper and Row, 1965. ^ 

Photo Aids 

Teaching U.S. History: 50 Political Cartoons. J. Weston Walch, 1975. 
Simuiation 

Disunia: A Simulation of the 21st Century Paralleling the Problems of Sovereignty in 1781-1789. 
Interact, 1976. 



Teacher Materials \ 

Freidel, F. ed.. Harvard Guide to American History, Boston: Harvard University Press, 1974. 



tives in Education, 1979. 
Textbooks 

A wide selection can be founJ in the Georgia State Textbook List. 
Transparencies 

Transparency andDuplicatingMasterBook(eiqht sets of 12 lessons). AEVAC, 1976. 




Sample Evaluation 

The measurement of behavior should be keyed to 
performance objectives and indicators. Evaluation 
should not only be used to assess student perfor- 
mance but also to determine the effectiveness of the 
class work toward meeting stated objectives! The 
following instructional assessment strategies are 
recommended. 

• Teacher-made test 

• Commercial testing program 

• Teacher observations and ^inecdotal records 

• Participation in simulation and role-playing 
activities 

• Classroom questions and discussions 

• Student conference 

• Student self-evaluation 

• Student contract agreements 

• Independent study 

• Research projects, reports and presentations 

• peer evaluation . 

Evaluation of student progress and teaching effec-. 
tiveness should be diversified and systematic. Some 
strategies are more reliable than others for assess- 
ing the variety of student behavior. It is important 
for the teacher to develop a conscious plan of 
evaluation that goes beyond final exams and report 
card grades. Summative evaluations should be 
combined with formative assessments done continu- 
ously throughout instruction. The following pro- 
posal is one example of how a teacher designed a 
grading system which provided alternatives to 
teacher-made tests and homework questions. 



Remaking the Grade* 

To achieve an A in the course, the student needs 12 points; a B. - 
10-1 1 points; a C, 8-9 points; and a D, 6-7 points. Points can be 
earned in a combination of options from the following hst.. 

T^sts. Two tests per grading period. An A grade is worth 4 

points; a B. 3 points; a C. 2 points; and a Dr 1 point. 

Book Review. Either a standard book review of a chapter-by- 

chapter reaction paper. Pass Fail; 3 points for Pass. 

Debate. Arrange details as to time, format and organization of 

the group. Pass Fail; 2 points for Pass, 

Art. A collage, painting or sculpture depicting a social problem 
or current event is acceptable. Prior approval of theme is 
necessary. Pass Fail: 2 points for Pass, 

Oral. One point given at the teacher's discretion to^those who 
make an unusually-good comment or point in class discussion. 
Research Paper^/Topics can be anything covered in class or 
in a related field. Prior approval of topic and format of paper is 
necessary. Papers will be graded: Honors. 4 points; Pass. 3 
points: Fail, 0. 

TV and Movie Reviews. Specific shows mentioned in class 
will be suitable for 300-500 word reaction paper. Pass Fail; 2 
points for Pass, 

Civic. Community volunteer work requiring a minimum of 6 
hours per grading period plus a 300-500 word reaction paper on 
the work done for the organization: 5 points for Pass. 

All assignments are due the Monday of l^st week of the grading 
period. Students can bring failed assignments up to passing 
standards.- Except for the tests category, students are to select 
only one assignment in each of the above categories. 

This scheme could be adapted or adopted by teachers to fit t|ieir 
particular environment of local community resources, student 
abilities and interests, and administrative requirements for grading. 



^Henderson. J, M,. "Remaking the Grade" Tociai;'s Education. 
March 1973. p, 15, 
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Sample Course Outline 



Citizenship Education 



Citizenship education should provide students an 
opportunity to acquire the basic competencies for 
understanding and participating in the political 
world. Knowledge of political concepts enables 
students to gain a clear and useful picture of 
political relationships. Students also need the skills 
to acquire information, to analyze critically and to 
make decisions about public issues. Citizenship 
Education encourages commitment to democratic 

General Objectives 

The student will be able to 



1. Support the basic principles of individual rights 
and freedoms, making choices within the frame* 
work of concern for fhe general welfare; 

2. Respect and appreciate the worth and dignity, 
of the individual; 

3. Explain the techniques of social action (e.g./ 
how to win support for desirable change) and 
how to cooperate with others in achieving 
goals; 

4. Make reasoned decisions based on the skills of 
gathering, interpreting, analyzing and evaluat- 
ing data; 

5. Demonstrate a knowledge of th^ structure and 
function of local, state and national gol^ernments; 

6. Demonstrate knowledge of constitutionalism 
and federalism as the framework within which 
our government is organized and operates at 
national, state and local levels; 

7. Jllustrate governmental operations and how 
policies are formed and executed; 

8. Acquire a knowledge of the role and responsi- 
bilities of the individual in promoting effective 
government; 

9. Exercise the citizen's roll in the decision-making 
process of government and policies; 

10. Demonstrate a commitment to the idea that a 
r public office is a^public trust; 



values, participation in the democratic process and 
a reasoned review of the political system. 

The school, from primary grades to secondary 
level, serves as- a laboratory for participatory 
citizenship The knowledge, skills arid attitudes 
acquired by students at school influence their views 
of their roles in the democratic process. 



11. 



13. 



14 



Accept civic responsibilities and discharge them 
faithfully; 

12. Recognize the importance of skills and knowl- 
edge needed for responsible citizenship partici- 
pation; f 

Illustrate the importance of the citizen exercis- 
ing the righis and privileges in the democratic 
process; 

Demonstrate a commit to law and understand 
the structure, purpose, and processes of the 
American legal system; 

15. Identify the basic goals.of United States foreign 
policy in order to make rational judgments 
about foreign policy decisions; 

16. Demonstrate knowledge of our relations with 
other nations and the manner in which these 
relations are conducted; 

17. Demonstrate knowledge of human interdepend- 
ence and the need for cooperation among 
people of the world in the interest of peace and 
human welfare; 

18. Recognize contributions to the development of 
country and culture by people from many na- 
tionalities and. ethnic groups; 

19. Identify basic beliefs and values of the demo- 
cratic heritage; 

20. Develop a positive attitude toward the idea of 
democracy and the method by which Ameri- 
cans have solved their problems; 

21. Develop a positive attitude toward democratic 
values and their contributions to human wel- 
fare and happiness. 
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Conceptual Framework 
for Citizenship Education 




Citlxcnshlp 
Participation 

Voting 
CitUcnship 

Kighls and Kesponsihilities 

Citizen influence 

Decision making 
^. Public opinion 
•■^ass media 



Foundations 
of 
Law 

Law 
' y'aij trail 
Dur process 
Judicical system 
Legal res|K>n«it>iIities 
Kighls of the accused 
Judicial review 
Prnal system 
Appeal 
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iStructure off Ami^rican Government 



Foundalions of .* 
American GoveraMent 



The Presidency 



The Congress 



The'Cotnrts . 



'State and Local_ 
Governments 



— Popular sovereignty ^ \ [ 

— Government . ' * 

— Representative democracy / / * . 
— Federalism • " - '," . v „• 

— S,eparation of powers , ' • . '^ ' ' , - . ^ 

— Checks and balances ;. 

— Formal and informalniles b'n presidential recruitment " 
— Constitutional guidelines for the presidential role ; ' 

— Roles of the president " ' . . « 

— Presidential decisif^ making 
— Agencies of the executive branch * • ■ 

— Formal and informal rules on congressional recruitment 
"""Organization of Congress 

Roles of the congressional representatives 
~ The influence of informal rules on legislative role 

— Congressional, decision making 

Purpose of the federal courts 

— '.Organization of our federal court systcnj 
"T'Selection of tenure of judges 

— Interpretation of individual rights • - 

— Organization of state and local governments 
Services provided by stcite and local governments 

— Major problems of state and local governments 

— |?elations between local state and^ational governments 



Role off the Citizen in the American Political Process 



To Be An - 
: 'American Citizen 



People of the United States— a nation of immigrants 



Politics 
. in Action 



Politics and - 
the Citizen 



Citizenship 
. in Action * 



The Citizen in 

the World Communitv 



Ereopie oi me uniiea stales — a nation oi m 
Who is a citizen':' 
Rights and responsibilities for American citizienship 

— What is politics? 

— Political parties and government 

— Political parties and politicians 
— -Elections - — i Campaigning for office 

Electing our leaders 

— What is political behavior? 

— Politicdl participants 

— Voter behavior patterns 

— What kind of citizen are you? 

— Individual political actions 

— Pressure groups 

— Hoiv the citizen keeps informed 

— Forces of change in world affairs 
: — Preserving freedom in a divided wprld 

— Alliances with other countries 

— The individual in world affairs 

— The United Sti^tes cind the United Nations - " 
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Foundation 
of Law 



Federal Coiirt 
System ' ~" 



The Citizen and the Law 



Origin our legal system 
Functions" of law 



•General organization, 
•The Supreme Court ^ 
-Judicial review 



First Amendment 
Freedoms 



Rights of 
the Accused 



' Rejigion 
vExpressilon 
■ Assembly 
-Petition 

- Search a^nd seizure 

- Right to a speed\/ trial / 

- Right to counsel " ✓ ^. 
-Right to an impartial judge and jury 

-Right to confront and cross-examine witnesses . 
-Right to be able to call witnesses on one's behalf. 
-Right against self-incnmination 




Concepts for Three Cbmponeilts of Citizenship Educalion 



The Citizen and 
- The Law 



law 

due process 
rights * ^ 
■responsiblliti(>s 
judicial review 
^ Bill of Rights 
courts 
appeal 
trial 

amendment 

plaintiff 

prosecution 

defendant 

jurisdiction 

opinion 



' 'Structure of 
America n^Governm en t 



llie Role of the Citizen in the 
American Political Process 



* democracy ' , 




■ immigrants 


republic ' ' V 




citizen 


constitution 




^citizenship 


federalism 




responsibilities 


compr'omise 




= politics 


executiCe 




votje 


legislative 




parties 


judicial ' 




politicians 


President 
Congress 




elecy*>iv^^ 

governrpcm 


courts * 




. decision -making 


state 




groups 


county . , ; 




' primary system 


city 




Electoral College 


governor * 






mayor 






council 






separatior^ of powers 






Bill of Rights 






checks and balances 






jurisdiction 






burfeaucracy • 






vYiiles 






agency 






dbmmission . . ' • 






law 







decision making 



Sample Lesson Plans 
Citizenship in Action 



The following lessons were designed for nctenching 
unit on Citizensbljii fn Acti()n. The Sample Lesson 
Plan uses the same elements of curriculum found in 
the Outline of a Course Guide and the Sample' 
Course Outline. This section goes into more detaiJ 
about planning for classroom instruction. 

The sample lesspir plans coordinate performance . 
objectives, indicators, concepts and activities for 
use in an instructional unit in citizenship education. 
The curriculum components of knowledge, skills, 
valued and attitudes and social participation are 



addressed in the sample unit plan, Citizenshii)'in 
Action. Four performance objectiv/^e5i have l)een 
used to illustrate the four components. Perfor- 
mance objective one deals with knowledge, two with 
skills, three with values and attitifdes and four with 
social participation. Teachers and instructional plan- 
ners should feel free to use, delete or substitute their 
own activities* or indicators for those included in 
this guide. The purpose of this section is to show' 
examples of less6n plans, not a completed guide. 
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Lesson Plan I 
Citizenship in Action 



Concfcpts 



Periorm«nce 
0|)jecHve$ 



. Indicators 



Activities 



Resource 
Materials 



Evaluation 



CBE 



>. I. 



• (|()V('rninent 

• (e(ler<)lisni ^ 

• clH'(i|(MI(l 

b(ilaiires 

• division of 
powers 

• lobbying 

• value ('(fiiflid 

• ptiblij.^ rcplation 
» conipniniise 

• Imim 



ERJC 



The student will 
\Kfi\)k lo 

illustrate govern- 
menti)l operations 
and how policies 
are formeilaml • 
executed. 



The student will be able 



' (T - trace the qfiainof coinmand in a 

governmental structure.* 
'k given the fteps^necmary (or a bill to ^ 

become n federal law. list theniW sequence. 
' c. identify different types o^axes and relate 
t the to different levels of giwernment. 

d. de^ribc specific problems 

* advantages to various governments 
working together. 

e. compile and rank b\f relative importance, 
a Iist1>f city (or county) services. 

f. describe and analyse the problenfof 
representing multiple interests in providyig 

■ a public service. ^ 

g. apply procedures of public regulation ol 
land|open space) to a hypotheticid 
situation, t 



la. Chain of command 
charts, interviewing 

lb. How a bill becomes 
law-charts, sequencing 



Georgia Governinenl 
Organization Chart 

"l^ow a Bill Becomes Law 
In Georgia" pamphlet from 
Secretary of State. 1974 
The Law Chart Set 



Ic. f roperty tanes- - 
computations, surveys, 
reading pie charts 



Comparison of the Georgia 
and U.S. budgets ''Major 
State and Lpcal Taxes in 
Georgia" from Improving 
Citizenship Education. 1980 



Id. Levels of government- 
using newspaper, group 
discussion 



Hepburn, 1980 
Atlanta and or local 
newspapers 



L Teacher-made 
texts 

2. Self-evaluation 

3. Peer-evaluation 

4. Observation 
instruments 

5. Assessnient ofi 
student research 

6. Grouj) inter- 
action checklist 



(^Minimum competencies) 



le, Government services- 
ranking, rating System, 
value judgments, 'data 
retrieval chart 



Functions of federal state 
and local government chart 



If, Representing multiple ' 
interests— role play, 
research, usingWwspapers 



Hepburn. 1976 
Shields. "Great Park 
Debate." Atlanta Constitu- 
tions. June 8, 1980 
Berrvman. 1973 



\^ Citycoinuilmeeting- 
sinuilation 



Hepburn, 1980 
Tretten. 1977 
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Lciinicr 
A, 
B. 
I), 
I 

Citizi'ii 
I, 
2. 
1 



Concepts 



Performance 
Objectives 



Indicators 



Activities 



Resource 
Materials 



Evaluation 



CBE 



2. 


The student will 




be able to 


■ use (11 |)(iiKy 


iti:iL(i c/iK'itiKi/l 

niaKc rtasoni'u 


■ liiirliKit 

• uuiiyn 




• politician 


on skills ol 


* Irdtiu' of 


gatiu'riiig, inter- 




preting, analyzing 


• bureaiirracy 


anil cvaliiiiting 


• mayor-council 


data. 


■ commission 




i council-manager 
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The student will be able to 

a, graph a breakdown o( the state budget 
(or the most recent (iscal year. 

*b. analyze a news slorv as reported in at least 
two different publications to identify exam* 
pies of bias or misleading use of facts. 

c. analyze the accuracy and discuss the 
appropriateness ol technical data. 

d. describe advantages and disadvantages ol 
various forms o( city governmental 
orgaiiizallon. 

e. project some effects which changes in 
population will have on government regu- 
lation of limited resources. 

minimum competencies) 



2a. BudgetsHuterpreting 
data, graphs 



Jackson. 1979 
Office of Planning iuid 
Budget, 270 Washington St. 
Atlanta. Ga. 30334 



2c. Data analysis-use 
and misuse 



1. Assessing student 
written reports 

2. Observation of 
student partici' 



Jackson. 1979 
Gilliom. 1977 



2d. City Government- 
charts, interviews, writing 
reports 



Hepburn. 1980 
Local city officials 



2c. Population changes- 
hypothesize, plan a new 
city 



Dept. o( Natural Resources 
Pound, 1975* 

Regional planning commis- 
sion 



3. Student checklist 
of concepts and 
related activities 

4. Student comple- 
. tion of charts or 

diagrams 

5. Teacher check- 
list of decision- 
making skills 

6. Classroom 
questions and 
discussions 
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Learner 

A, 
[]. 

C, 
[), 
E. 

Citizi'ii 
1. 
2, 



ERIC 



t 



Concepts 



3. 


The student will 




he able to 


• courts 


demonstrate a 


• jurisdiction 


commitment to 


• due process 


law and under- 


• rules of 


the structure, 


evidence 


purposes, and 


• l)urden of proof 


processes of the 


« plea bargaining 


American legal 


• verdict 


system. 


• precedent 


system. 


• sentencing 





01 
00 



t^erfornance 
Objectives 



Indicators 



The student will he able (o 



a. define legal terms dealing with rights of 
the accused and due process of law. 

b. describe the governor's powers and the 
Constitutional limitations on the governor's 
authority. 

c. describe the consequences of alternatives 
for resolving a political value conflict. 

d. match different types of courts with their 
jurisdictions and level of government, 

e. defend in writing whether our criminal 
'justice system does an adequate job of 
protecting society, 

f. write a paper analyzing jhe'contributions 
of Roman law. Greek democracy and 
Judeo-Christian ethics to the American ' 
legal system, ' 

(*Minimum competencies] ' ' 



Activities 



3b. Responsibilities of 
Governor-research and 
report 



3c. Nuclear power plant 
dilemma-value conflict 
and resolution 



3d. Courts and their juris- 
diction-using telephone 
book for data, group inter- 
flctipn and consensus 



Jc.Criminal justice 
'system-tield trip^ write 
,pq^itiori paper , 



Resource 
Materials 



Office of the Governor 
Pound. 1975. 



Nuclear Power Plant 
Dilemma-handouts 
Municipal Electric 
Authority-handbook of 
Georgia state agencies 
Telephone books 



Courts and their Juris- 
diction. Georgia Court 
System-chart and fact 
sheet, U.S. Court Systerrn- 
chart and fact sheet, ; 
Situations: Which Court?- 
handouts 



Gifis. 1975 
Kids In Crisis 
Local, Bar association 



Evaluation 



1. Teacher evalua- 
tion and observa- 
tion of student 
participation and 
group interaction 

2. Assessment of 
student research 
paper 

3. Teacher-made 
tests of basic 
concepts 

4. Student oral 
presentations to 
class 

5. Attitude assess- 
ment scales 

6. Questionnaires 
for students, 
parents or com- 
munity 



CBE 



BST 



Learner 
A. 
B. 

E. 

Citizen 
I. 
2. 
3. 



Reading 

13. 

4,6, 

7.8, 

9.10. 

11. 12. 13 

Math 
7. 10, 
12.15 

Problem- 
solving 
12, 
3.4, 
5,8; 
11 
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Concepli 



Perlormance 
Objectivei 



Indicators 



Activities 



Resource 
Materials 



Evaluation 



CBE 



» decision making 
powers 

• voting 

• rights 

i responsibilities 

• ordinances 

• charter 

• groups 

■ demonstration 



The student will 
be able to 



<;xercise the 
citizen's role in 
decision-making 
process of govern- 
ment and politics. 




The student will be able to 



*a. describe two cases in which lobbying or 
mass demonstrations were used to 
influence the decision of legislators, 

^ b. describe the process for chartering 
municipalities in Georgia. 

c, develop and defend posilions on one or 
more local issues involving governmental 
action. 

d. draw up, discuss and vote on mock city 
council proposals, 

I* minimum competencies) 



4a. Lobbying-data from 
ETV and newspaper 



The Newspaper and Your 
Quest for Tri^th 
lawmakers'-WGTV 
League of Women Voters 
National Organization for 
Women 

National Rifle Association 
Operation PUSH 



4c. Decision-making 
powers debate, point- 
counterpoint 



local newspapers 
Georgia County Government 
Magazine 



4d. Mock city council 
meeting-rules of procedure 
and debale 



Hepburn. 1980 

Local city council members 



Student partici- 
pation and group 
interaction 

Teacher made 
tests of basic 
concepts 

Peer evaluation 
of group 
activities 

Evaluation of 
student written; , 
reports, of 
student oral 
presentation 



Learner 
A. 
B. 
D. 
E. 

Citizen 
1. 
2. 
3. 
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Sample Lesson Plan 2 
Citizenship Education 

1. Citizenship Education 
A. The role of the citizen in the Anrierican political process 
1. Citizenship in action 
a. How the citizen keeps informed 



Sample Performance Objectives and Indicators Tasks 



Performance objectives 



indicators/Tasks 



The student will be able to 

1. demonstrate knowledge and understanding 
of the form and function of governmental 
structure. 



The student will be able to 

'^a. trace the chain of command in a govern- 
mental structure; 

'' b. given the steps necessary for a bill to become 
a federal law, list them in sequence; 

' c. identify different types of taxes and relate 
them to different levels of government; 

d. describe specific problems and advantages 
to various governments wo;rking together; 

e. compile and rank by relative importance a 
list of city (or county) services; 

f. describe and analyze the problem of repre- 
senting multiple interests in providing a public 
service; 

g. apply procedures of public regulation of land 
(open space) to a hypothetical situation; 



2. make reasoned decisions based on skills of 
gathering, interpreting, analyzing and evaluating 
data. 



' a. graph a breakdown of the FY (Fiscal Year) 
1982 state budget; 

' b. analyze a news story as reported in at least 
two different publications to identify examples of 
bias or misleading use of facts; 

c. analyze the accuracy and discuss th^ appro- 
priateness of technical data; ^ 

d. describe advantages and disadvantagesNof 
various forms of city governmental organiza- 
tions; 

e. project some effects which changes in popu- 
lation will have on government regulation of 
limited resources; 



3. demonstrate knowledge of the structure and 
processes of the American legal system. 



' a. define legal terms dejaling with rights of the 
accused and due process of law; 

" b. describe the governor's powers and the Con- 
stitutional limitations on the governor's authority; 

c. describe the consequences of alternatives for 
resolving a political value conflict; 

d. match different types of courts with their 
* juBBfdictions and level of government; 

^' *Minimum Competencies 
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Performance Objectives 



IndicatorsyTatks 



The student will be able to 



4. exercise the citizen's role in the decision- 
making process of government and politics. 



The student will be able to^ » 

e. defend in writing an opinion on whether our 
criminal justice system does an adequate job of 
protecting society: 

f. write a paper analyzing the contributions of 
Roman law, Greek ..democracy and Judeo- 

' Christian ethics to the American legal system: 



"a. describe two cases in which lobbying or 
mass demonstrations were used to influence 
the decision of legislators: 

' b. describe the process for chartering munici- 
palities in Georgia: 

c. develop and defend positions on one or rnore 
local issues involving governmental actions: 

d. draw-up, discuss and vote on mock city 
council proposals: , 



'^'minimum competencies 



Sample Lesson Concepts 



1. government 
federalism 
checks and balances 
division of powers 
lobbying 
value conflict 
public regulation 
compromise 
zoning 

: taxation 

2. fiscal policy 
budget 
politician 

frame of reference 
bureaucracy 
mayor-CQ^cil 
commission 
council-manager 

y 



Sample Activities 



3. courts 
jurisdiction 
due process 
rules of evidence 
burden of proof 
plea bargaining 
verdict 
precedent 
sentencing 

4. decision-making powers 
voting 

rights 

responsibilities 
ordinances 
charter 
'groups 

demonstration 



For the purpose of this guide the following activities 
have been keyed to particular indicators and not all 
indicators are represented by specific activities. 



l.a. Chain of Command 

concepts — division of pow^rs^ organi- 
zational structure^ government 

Working with Charts 

Shotv students an organizational chart of state ^ 
government and explain that it is u^ed to illustrate 
how groups of persons, in business as well as 
government, are organized to get a job done. Charts 
can show the rankings of personnef, different levels 
of the organization and lines of authority- some- 
times called the chain of command. 

How is your school organized? Help students draw 
up an organizational chart showing how all school 
personnel are organized to carry out the job of 
> educating students. Charts should include not only 
teachers and principals, but^ also counselors, 
librarians, custodians, lunchroom workers, school 
nurses and other personnel. 

Small Group Interviewing 

Divide the students into research groups of four or 
five and ask different groups to interview the principal, 
counselor, superintendent, etc as to how they view 
the organizational structure of the school. Have 
them find out the difference between line and staff 
authority. Each group then should make out an 
organization chart. 
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GEORGIA STATE GOVERNMENT 



GEORGIA ELECTORATE ! 

— 




GEORGIA GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION CHART 

PREPARED BY THE. 
IflSTlTUTE OF GOVERNMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 



ELECTED 



APPOINTED 



I.e. Property Taxes 

concepts -'tcucation f zoning 

Tax Computations 

JBriefly outline the different types of taxes and levels 
of government which collect them (see Department 
of Revenue: Statistical Reports; Improving Citizen- 
ship Education: Secotidaty Handbook, 1980; Tretten, 
1977). The teacher should review the tax rates for 
the local governmer\tal districts with the students. - 
The following taxes should .be described in detail. 

€p^d' valorem taxes on tangible property (ex. houses^ti^ 
, intangible property (ex. stocks) and motor ve-'' 
hides 

taxes on business 'activities \ 

sales (and local option) taxes ^ 

income tax 

gasoline tax 

A brief example of how property tax is figured 
foflows. . • ^ 



A county board tax assessor^ determines the real 
market, value of Petef Barry's property in Floyd 
County to be $40,000 in 1976. Because Barn lives 
on his land,* he is entitled to a homestead exemp- 
tion of $2,000 ($40,00(f- $2,000 - $38,000).^'he 
assessed valuation (40 percent of 38 000) was 
$15,200. The tax rate was 30.00 miHs which is 
$30.00 for every $1,000 (or three percent. So the 
tax on that property is $456.00 ($15,000 x . 3 
percent). ' 1 

Conducting a Survey ^ / * ^ ' 

Have students compose a survey questionnaire for' 
their compiunitV and collect samples of peoples' 
opinions about whether or not they think property 
taxes are good or bad and why. What other ways of 
collecting revenue can people suggest. Some stu- 
dents may also want to interview a colinty tax asses- 
sor to get his or her opinions on the matter.. Discuss 
as a group the problems in collecting a sample :of 
opinions Which accurately reflects tfiat of the com- 
munity. \ . ■ ^' 



Comparison of the Georgia and United States Ebudgets: FY 1979 



Georgia 



Uiiiled Stales 



I t't's iiiul Sitir 




Where it comes^rom . 



Where it goes . 




^4 ' . . S^ce: (irorMKi Oifii c <)l IM >iii<( •tiiil Hmlij, 



Sburce: Offiir of M.^it.i<|*'nirtil .nul MiuUiri 
'I'hi- lliiitiMl Si.i'n's Miuhi.'i II) MiM.'l' 



lui. Levels of Government " 

concepts— federalism, taxation, com- 
promise 

Using the Newspaper 

Select articles from local newspapers which dis- 
cuss problems of intergovernmental cooperation. 
Have students rtport on and list these examples on 
the board. Then haviitjhem speculate on types of 
servics which might in^jffive cooperation among two 
or more levels of governwjent. What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages^of this cooperation? 

You may contact a county commissioner who has 
information about a revenue sharing plan in your 
community. 

Background material can be found in Hepburn, 
1980; pp. 14 15. 

Group Discussion ^ 

In large group discussion have students comment 
on how their research (i.e.. revenue sharing) relates 
to the concept of federalism and what considera- 
tions are important for intergovernmental coopera- 
tion. 

I.e. Government Services 

concepts— public regulation, value con- 
flict 

Ranking 

Have students fill out a chart distinguishing func- 
tions and or services of federal, state and local 
governments. Have them choose five services pro- 
vided by the government which they think are most 
important. After students have completed the chart, 
their answers can be checked by consulting a tele- 
phone directory under the respective governmental 
listing. Compile a list of the services they ranked. 
Pull out only those services performed either by the 
' city or county. 

Break the class into groups of six to decide on the 
priority of thes'? pairticular services. The!! ask each 
group to dccitic ^'l*ich two services theu would elimi- 
nate from the btul'v;! if «t \fjer(i necessaru. Flave the 
various groups disruss their icas^ninq for iheir 
decisions. 

I.e. The Good"" Community 

Rating Ss?stem 

After discussing the various services provided by 
the city or county governments, students should try 
to determine standards for a good community. Then 



they could evaluate their own community along 
those standards. One example of a rating system 
would be to assign a number from, 1 to 5 for the 
following features in the community- 
transportation streets 
sewerage 
police protection 
traffic control 
fire protection 
community appearance 
commercial development zoning 
schools/libraries 

recreation civic 4clubs * ^ , 

housing 

charter, c6des, ordinances 

IJ. Representing Multiple interests ^ 
concepts — lobbying, compromise 

Role Play 

Divide class into different civic groups attending a 
mock City Parks and Recreation Department meet- 
ing to submit recommendations for the design of a 
new recreational facility (park). For background and 
related materials see Hepburn. 1980, p. 125; Shields, 
1980: local Planning Commission or Parks Depart- 
ment. 

Try to reach a consensus about the procedures and 
design of this park in light of the different interests. 
Use a map of the community or city and have the 
different civic groups each come up^vith a propsed 
site for the park. 

l,g. Zoning 

concepts — public regulations, com- 
promise, value conflict 

Simulation Activity 

Provide students with background material on zon- 
ing and subdivision regulations in the local commu- 
nity through lectures and or reading assignments 
(e.g.. Hepburn. 1980: local newspaper, copies of zon- 
ing cddes). Review city council me< ting pr(/( c'dures: 
Write a local planning departmeuf or COiuily Plan- 
nihg Comm.ission to obtain ftiaps wunvirg zonin<j 
codes and areas. g- 

Pick out a target area ^^^^ ^ inctro cvuinv but still 
zoned residential. It should, also be lioar a mak.r 
thoroughfa^jf. Assign role.^lo student<i ahead o{ 
time and read them the situation. Students should 
be given enough time to prepare. "1 he sludents may 
need assistance reading the symbols on the maps. 



Functions of Federal, State Lbcal Governments 

►r each^ervice or func 
responsible for providing;t^lj0t service. 



Instructions. For each^ervice or function li^d in the left column, check ttie level or levels of government 
for 



Service. - A 

■ ^S^c-^ ^• 


Unit^iii Stages 


^ Stale ^ 


County 


City 












Water Si'ucr 








Saiiitalion qarbat^r t (»ll('<ii<>ii 










Arinv cHul Naiy 




*-*-^ 

— - — 






I'irt' Ocpardiu'iit 










P(»sl ()lfi< r 




% 






Hi<jliuavs 






Traffic li<^hts 

. 4 








ScIhmiIs • 


« 








Airporl 










Parks aiul K('( rcatioii 










i Lihrarv 










Hospital . ^ 








VoWr rctjist ration 


» 


^ ^ 






(6 : , 

1 , 






V 




1 Courts 


*• 








! Marria<j<' liiciiscs '* 




> 


< 


* 


Prisons and Jails 










Mnntinq cuul fisliint^ riMju^ation 










1 Icalth and uclfarc 










■ ^ -i^ 

Zonintj 










Btiscs and r<ipid transit 


— ^ 








Sot ial Sc( iirilv 










Zoo 











l.g. Simulatioti Activity « 

Situation 

A developer has applied for a rezoning of an old 
ri\sidential section to become conuiiercial on the 
outskirts of a city. The residential section has 
become somewhat rundown in recent years aiui the 
developer wants to build a shopping center near a 
main road which backs up to rrsany of the older 



homes.,.However, there havc^ ji^n newer residents 
who have>. moved in and are remodeling their 
houses and sprucing up the neighborhood. The 
area is (^(pinvenient for commuting downtown, and 
they want it to remain residential. They oppose the 
re/oniny and do not want the shopping center l)uilt 
near their homes. They have hired a lawyer to iJf 
represent them at a city council meeting. 
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The following roles should be assigned to students. 

1 planning departinent member 
6 city council members 

6 old residents 

2 new residents 

4 retail business executives 
1 developer 

Students assigned to these roles should spend 
some time finding out what responsibilities or tasks 
they are to perform and what their goals are. 

For example, the developer should have a building 
plan submitted to and approved by the planning 
department, which should in turn submit a recom- 
mendation to the city council. (This group may 
want to contact a developer or construction com- 
pany to inquire into the mechhnics of drawing up 
such a plan.) Meanwhile, residents who oppose the 
shopping center should compose plausible argu- 
ments why the rezoning should not be granted. 

2.a. Working with graphs and -charts 

Budgets 

concepts — fiscal po/icy, budgeting 

Have students construct a visual breakdown of the 
state's fiscal budget. Students should be instructed 
in the types and uses of graphs (line, bar, pie. 
picture, etc.), and how to interpret and draw them. 

Data should be collected and the data sources 
evaluated. (See Jackson, ^979; Office of Planning 
and Budget.) The teacher may also discuss with the 
hlass the.process^^of state and federal budgeting. 

Students should combine their understandings of 
making a graph with their data on the state budget. 

2.C. Data Analysis 

Interpreting and evaluating graphs and charts 

Show students different ways of gra^^hlng the same 
information. (See Jackson, 1979.) Have students 
collect from newspapers and magazines or provide 
them with different graphs taken from various 
sources. Have students critique the accuracy and 
appropriateness of the graph information. ^ 

^d. Interview and reports 

City Government 

concepts — mayor — council, commission "coiind/ — 
manager 



' Outline different forms of city governmental organi- 
zatipn. (See Hepburn, 1980.) Have students investi- 
gate the type of government structure in a number 
of nearby municipalities, both large and small. 

Try to set up an interview or conference— call con- 
versation between the mayor and the students tp 
discuss the organization of government. Consider 
these questions. 

• Does the city have a city manager? 

• If there is a mayor, is the position a full-time 
one? 

• What are the most demanding tasks as mayor? 

• What personal qualities are important for a per- 
son to successfully act as mayor? 

• Who is responsible for preparing the budget and 
seeing that it is carried oyt? 

• Who hires and fires department heads? 

Hold a class discussion and solicit student com- 
ments about the advantages and disadvantages of 
having a particular type of government organiza- 
tion. In a one page report have students distinguish 
between the type of city government organizations 
they would expect to find in a large city such as 
Atlanta and in a small town such as Watkinsville. 



2.e. Researching growth trends 

Population changes 

Have students lo.ok over and compare population 
-maps of Georgia for 1820, I960 and 1970. Ask 
them to identify any trends they see. 

Have students research the development and avai- 
Jability of natural resources in the state. (See County 
Extension Service.) 

Based on these data, students should be encouraged 
to hypothesize about what changes in city, county v 
and state government, would need to take place in 
the next 10 years to accomodate the population 
^ and subsequent, resource usage. Students should 
address sugh problems as water usage, wa§te dis- 
posal, recreation, transportation, business regula- 
tion and the care for the poor and the sick and the 
aged. The teacher niay wish to bring out sections of 
the state Constitution which apply to resource man- 
agement. 
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2. e. Population Changes 

Plan a new city , 

Some students might verify some^ of tiieir liypO- 
tlieses by contacting various angencies dealing 
with census, resources and government services. 
Tliey could also try to illustrate thejr findings by 
planning a new city somewhere in the state and 
discussing some of the problems of setting up a 
goi/ernment and providing community services, 

3. b. Research and report 

Responsibilities of Governor : ^ ;» - 

Assume you are the governor's press secretary. The 
governor Kas received a letter from an eighth grader 
(In a Georgia history- and^governinent class) who 
^ 'asks; ' -AVhat kinds of things can the governor order 

Seople tQ da? What kinds of things must the gover- 
hr persuade people to do?" 
After discussing the answers with you. the governor 
asks you to draft a reply to tlie eighth grader. Write 
the letter. Be sure to include what you feel are fbe 
m()st important of the governor's powers: v ., 

Students should consult the Georgia Cop^litution, 
textbooks arid the Governor's Office for factual 
/details. Use the chart, "Responsibilities oJ^Go^r'er- 
nor" as a gii^e. f he Issue of ordering or ^per^ 
suading i^Cxemplified in the gx)yernor's.vT()te in 
preparinQjTfuJ cutting the state, bucjg ^ 



Value conflict and resolution 





Responsibilities of Govevnor \ ^ ' ^ ^ 
Director of tlu- hiulgtM. Hiis^yfciit control of stiitc ' 

J>ii^ns or vVtocs bills passed by tin*! Cu'ncr.il Assi'mHly 

■ Appornts 1.000 stiite offjc'iat*. iiiul nifiiilHTs of l)oar(r^ 
( ()niinissioHS--jnost with approual of state st-nattv 

ii[i^:,t,aH (Alt statf patrol for. PinVrr^^^^^^^^ 

) H (-i )in n u' nd s 1 )^( )<j r a n i s a m c 1 1 (nj i s I a li ( j u t < V f b c C j t' nt' r«'il 
^ 'Assnnbly ' ./ . , 

6. May grant 90-d*iy stay of execution 

7. Fills ju(licial vacancies , 

8. Returns out-of-state fugitives back to state they escape . 
from for justice there , * \. : ./i* '.\ 

9;" Represents the state at all'important functions Hrotincl 
ttie United States and the world— our stat? anil)as-; 
sailor. S('(>ks infcriiational trade for (i<'(|r<iia produris!^ , 
,is.U'('ll as attcoipjs'to ?i('t for(M<|n ( onip^iolcs to invest : 
ir/Cignrfpa - 



Nuclear Power Plant Dilemma 

Provide students with a copy of "The Nuclear 
Power Plant Dilemma" and ask them to read it. 
The teacher may want to introduce other back- 
ground information about nuclear power plants in 
Georgia and about the Public Service Commission. 

After the studeiits read about the dilemma have 
them write down what they think Billy should do. 
They should als() write out one reason supporting 
his decision. In a large group discussion ask a 
couple of students to summarize the problem in. 
their own words and to clarify the value conflict. 
Then ask several students to share what they think 
Billv should do and why. * ' 
' 

Divide students into groups of five or six. based gn-^ 

their decisions, and have each group come up witjr^ 

the»*tw() most important considerations supiDortiij^ 

Billy's decision. After about 10 minutes bring stuV 

^dents back together in a large circle to discuss their 

reasoniiig. The teacher should:.si?rve as a modera- 

tor encouraging students to listen it and resp^^n^^Uilf 

each other'^ comments and r<>asonings. Challenges 

to student r,^<jt^oning should involve appeals to the 

' higher^ standS^rds of fairness, liberty and the univer- 

? ^al vatiie of IVimian lifjL\ ^ , C 

' > ■ . ^ ■ ' ' - -V^ 

i Insti'uctiii^isf^or Using the Nuclear Powet^ , 

Pfanl Dilemma '-'^^ ' 

■ Ever sitice the incident at Three-Mile lsKlnct^^^^fc;| 
Plant, Americans have become-more suspicit^fi^^^ 
: the use of niiclear LM^wt^r to produce elect ricitw^tie 
problem \ii that wlirie there is i\ tremendous' lived 
for inexpensive electricity, there are certain risks 
with splitting at()W)s to obtaiij.it. TjirecrMile Island 
presented the veYV i;ea! d^ji'ger of a j:!^|5,>^ltdown 
•accident,' ■ though some would have ui^;^fe^ffej^J^- the 
ler is small. , .M^'MM' ■ 



danger 

' There is also the problem op wh<jt to do with the 
^ niicleair rfjiel which is no Um'^er useable fo, ;|be 
. " reactor-bdit which is still lethal. Some of this ^JVjpS^e 
. . fuel r^mafihs radioactive for J^undredsaynd even thou- 
sands of years. The dilemma which Tallows is meant 
to help students become more aware of4)^ir decision- 
shaking if^sponsibility in this area. Altheiigh the case 
' is hypothetical, the information about plants Hatch . 
l^and Vogtle is not. 

The teacher should help students luulerstand, the 
eihical^on si derations in the public service conn nis- 
^sionejfs^ decision whether to allow the plant to 
r.jjbegin its operation in 1984. It might be wise to 
V ,mak^ sure all students understand basically what 



Nuclear Power Plant 

A power company in Georgia has been building a 
nuclear power plant just outside of Waynesboro. It 
is expected to be completed by 1984. Citizens in the 
county had approved of the plant's construction, as 
had the Nuclear Regulating Commission (NRC) 
back in 1974. However, there is going to be a prob- 
lem of where to dispose of the spent nuclear fuel 
from this plant in the year 2001 and from another 
nuclear plant as early as 1986. 

Many of the younger residents in this area are not 
sure now that they want a nuclear power plant near 
where they live. They have become afraid of what 
happened at Three-Mile Island. They have contacted 
the public service commissioner to prevent the 
nuclear plant frorri starting up. The public service 
commission, among other things, decides whether 
a power plant in the state can begin to operate. 

The power company has replied that this new plant 
will be safe. It is also vital to the future power needs 
in the state. It will help our country become inde- 
pendent of foreign oil. Millions of dollars will go 
down the drain if it does not open. Yet some citi- 
zens think that the danger of another accident such 
as a leak from radioactive waste being stored is just 
too great. 

One commissioner has recently voted against a 
power company request to increase the price of 
electricity. He wonders now whether he showfd vote 
against this nuclear power plant too. What consid- 
. erations should he think about before deciding how 
to vote? How would you advise him amfewhy? ^ 



occurred at Three-Mlle Island Nuclear Flower Plant. 
In addition, there are sup|)lenKMitary materials from 
the Municipal Electric Authority of Georgia and the 
Handbook of Georgia State Agencies. This informa- 
tion should be used to explain vocabulary and the 
dilemma's setting. However, it should not take the 
place of a discussion of the ethical considerations 
in the commissioner's decision. 

3.d. Finding information in the telephone 
book 

Courts and Their Jurisdiction 

concepts — courts, jurisdiction, due process, 
precedent 

As a preparation for and introduction to this activity, 
have students do the following homework assignment. 
Using your telephone book, list on handout "Courts 
and Their Jurisdiction" all of the courts available to 

a County resident in the Georgia 

court system and in the U.S. court system. Based 
only on the information found in the telephone 
directory, have students include what they think is 
the jurisdiction of each court (the kinds of cases the 
court has the power to deal with). 

In class using the completed handout "Courts and 
their Jurisdiction." students should be asked for the 
names of courts found by looking in the telephone 
book. On the chalkboard, the teachers should write ' 
Georgia court system and U-S.^.-^ourt system, l^or 
each court the student should ilidicate which sys- 
tem it should be listed under and what types of 
cases are dealt with in this court (jurisdiction): this 
should be written on the chalkboard. When this has 
been completed, show transparency (or chart) of 
"The Georgia Court System." After students have 
looked at the diagram noting where each court is 
Jocatedf discuss (starting at the lower levels work- 
ing up) eqch court using the information on hand- 
out "Courts and their Jurisdiction/' The same 
should be done with transparency "The U.S. C!ourt 
System." F3e sure students understand the differ- 
ence between original and appellate jurisdiction. 
Students should understand that most judicial opin- 
ions in appellate cases are based on prior court 
dicisions. At the conclusion to this part of the 
lesson, the teacher could distribute handouts. "1 act. 
Sheet — Georgia Court System." "Fact Sheet — U.S. 
Court System" to be reviewed foj homevkork that 
night: 
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The Georgia Court System 



Juvenile 
Courts 



-Appeal - 



Appeal 



Supreme Court 



Certiorari or 
Certified Questions 




Appeal . 
or 

Writ of Certiorari 



Appeal 



■ Appeal 



State 
Courts 







— -1 — — 


1 


# . 

Probate Courts 


■ -s. 


Justice of 
Peace 




Municipal Courts 



7? 



ERIC 
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3.d. Fact Sheet — Georgia Court Sj;stem 

Supreme Court . 

a. Court of last resort (highest court in the state) 
» . .. 

b. Has only appellate jurisdiction 

c. Jurisdiction-encompasses the review and correc- 
tion of error of law from specified trial courts in 
cases that involve the meaning of the Georgia or 
U.S. Constitutions or treaties between the U.S. and 
foreign governments, questions dealing with the 
constitutionality of any Georgia or U.S. statute, 
cases involving title to land, equity cases, validity of 
or construction of wills, cases of capital felony 
convictions, habeas corpus cases, cases involving 
extraordianry remedies, divorce and alimony cases 
and all cases certified to it from the Court of 
Appeals for review and determination. 

d. Seven, justices who elect one member as chief 
justice and one as presiding justice (serves as chief 
justice when the chief justice is absent or disqualified). 

Court of Appeals 

a. Jurisdiction for the review and correction of 
errors of law in all cases in which jurisdiction has 
not been con/erred by the Constitution or the 
Supreme Court. 

b. Has greater work load than Supreme Court 

c. Nine judges who elect one member as chief 
judge * 

d. Usually sit in three divisions of three members 
each: if there is a disagreement on a discision, then 
the opinion of the full nine judges is required. 

Superior Court 

a. Highest ranking courts in the state with original 
and general jurisdiction 

L Has exclusive jurisdiction in cases of divorce, 
felonies, cases respecting title to land» equity cases 
and adoption cases except when such authority is 
granted to juvenile courts 

c. Has appellate jurisdiction from certain inferior 
tribunals, e.g., probate courts and justicw'of peace 
courts 

State Court 

a. Sometiroes callecf civil and criminal courts: have 
countywide jurisdiction 

b. Jurisdiction over misdemeanor criminal cases 
and. concurrent jurisdiction with superior courts in 
civil cases of unlimited amounts 



c. Uses a . six person jury 

d. Examples of cases — simple assault, traffic of- 
' fenses in unincorporated part of county, prostitution 

Juvenile Court 

a. Exclusive original jurisdiction over juvenile mat* 
ters except where the act alleged is a capital offense 

b. Special handling of delinquent (criminal cases), 
deprived (being mistreated or deprived by parents) 

. or unruly children (parents cannot control) below 
the age of 17- o 

c. Rules are generally rnore relaxed: the assump- 
tion is that juveniles do not have the mature 
judgment of adults and therefore should be given 
special consideration 

Probate Court 

a. Original and exclusive jurisdiction of probate of 
willSi administration of estates, appointment of 
guardians, issue of marriage licenses and pistol 
permits , . • 

b. Maintains records and vital statistics 

c. Conducts elections in counties-with no election 
board , " 

Justice of the Peace Court 

a. Jurisdiction in civil cases where the sum does 
not exceed $200 and in criminal cases the power to 
issue warrants and'sit as a court of inquiry binding 
the accused over to a higher court or discharging 
him or her. 

b. Administers paths, takes affidavits and performs 
marriage cerertionres ' 

c. Must attend a training seminar each year to be. 
eligible to collect fees for warrants, etc.. 

Municipal Court 

a. Power to try offenses against the ordinances of 
the -municipality in which -it*^ is located and to 
impose fines or sentences ; 

b. Atlanta Municipal Court Vias a separate court to 
deal with traffic cases 

c. Judges conduct probable cause hearings for 
misdemeanors and felonies that take place in the 
municipality 

d. No jury trial 

e. Examples of Atlanta ordinances — disorderly 
conduct, loud noise at night, public drunkenness 
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The United States Court System 



Supreme Court of the U.S. 



Courts of 
Claims 



Courts of A^ipeals 



Tax Court 



Courts of Custom^ and 
Parent Appeals 



District Courts 



Territorial^ 
Courts 



Customs Court 



In o^ldi^iot^. appeals can be taken to the Supreme Court of the U.S. from the h'ujhest courts on the 50 states. - 



3,d. Fact Sheet— United States Court System 

SupreineGourt of the United States 

a. Highest court in the land 

b. Nine justices appointed for life by the preside^it 
with the advice and consent of the Sjenate^ . ' 

c. One of the justices is designated the chief justice; < 
when there is a vacancy in this position the presi- 
dent can fill it with either one of the eight associate 

• justices or a person who is not a member of the 
court 

d. The court meets on the first Monday of October 
and continues until June 

e. - Corrects errors which have been made in deci- 
sions in trial courts 

f. Can bring uniformity when two'or ifiore lower 
courts have reached different results 

, . ^ 

g. Usually has appellate jurisdication: has original 
jurisdiction in case^affecting diplomatic representa- 
tives of other nations, suits^ between states and. 
cases involving a state and the federal government. ^ 



U.S. Courts of Appeals 

a. Eleven intermediate appellate court circuits 

b. The Fifth circuit includes Alabama. Florida. 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi. Texas and the Ca- 
nal Zone 

c. The Fifth Circuit court is 26 judges sU in New 
Orleans 

d. Judges usually sit in panels of three; only a few 
times a year for very important issues will the 
whole court meet to review a case (en banc) 

e. Hears cases from district courts in the circuit 
where parties seek review of legal decisions they 
thought were ertmieous 

f. Most judiciaj^^ions are based ori prior court 
decisions . '^^^ ' ' 

^ g. Hears ^PP^^Bflfc U.S. Tax Court as well 
as government aP?n^fe|^^^uch as the Federal Trade 
Commission, etc. ' '% 



U.S. District Couhs 

a. Federal cases are originally tried and decided 
here 

b. Each state has at least one court; Georgia has 
three cfistricts (Atlanta is in the Northern District of 
Georgia); a district can be divided into divisions 
with several locations where cases can be heard 

c. Has jurisdiction is disputes involving the Con- 
stitution, federal laws and treaties, controversies 
where the U.S. is ^a party, between citizens of 
different states (in civil cases greater than $10,000), 
between citizens of the same state claiming lands 
under grants of different states, between a state or 
the citizens of a state, and foreign states or its 
citizens and admiralty and rnaritime cases. 

Courts of Claims * 

a. Has nationwide jurisdiction 

c 

bf Citizen or corporation may sue the federaj gov- 
ernment for money damages where the sovereign 
immunity of the U.S. has been waived by Congress 

c. Claim must be made within six' yeajrs 
U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 

a. Hears appeals from Customs Court, the Tariff 
Commission and the Patent Office 

b. Usually meets in Washington, D.C., with all six 
judges hearing each case 

Customs Court 

a. Determines controversies concerning the classi- 
fication and valuation of irhported merchandise 
(customs taxes or tariffs) 

b. Sits at New York City arid from time to time at 
other major port cities 

U.S. Tax Court ' 

a. Decides controversies between taxpayers and 
the Internal Revenue Service involving the under- 
payment of federal incgirne. gift and estate taxes 

' b. Conducts trials l^il^mierous cities 
Territorial Courts' \ n 

a. In Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Panama Canal 
Zone and Puerto Rico these courts serve the same 
function as U.S. District Courts ■ 

' ' , 

b. Except in Puerto Rico, these courf^aiso handle 
local matters ' V 



3.<f. Courts and Their Jurisdiction 

Group interaction and reaching consensus 



The next day students should complete the exercise. 
Situation— Which Court? Have students divide into 
groups of two or three. Pas^ out Situation— Which 
Court? Be sure it is tur^ned down so students cannot 
read it. Instruct the students that only one handout 
must be turned in per,groupj For each situation orM 
• the sheet, the students should write the name of th^^ 
cpurt to which tire individual would go. Notes may ' 
not be used. Whien an appropriate amount of time is 
up, all sheets rnust be turned in. After sheets have 
been collected, go over the situations and have , 
students discuss their answers. 

3.e. Criminal Justice System 

^ concepts— rules of evidence^ burden of 
proof r verdi^U' sentencing 

Field trip ■ : 

A field trip to a state court or superior cotirt. could 
be arranged quit^ easily when those courts are in 
session. The teacher should make arraingements 
with the judge or clerk at least two weeks in 
advance. , 

As an alternative or supplement to the field trip, 
arrange for students to view a.. number of films, film 
strips, and videotapes which deal with arrest and 
trial procedures, (e.g., "State v. Colster:- Judicial . 
J^rocedure in Georgia" — a videotape of a shoplift- 
ing case developed* for the Fulton County School 
System. Contact Helen Richardson. Social Studies- 
Coordinator, Fulton County Schools, 786 Cleve- 
land Ave!, Atlanta. <3a. 303^,5.) 

There are also law enforcement and legal personnel 
who are willing to speak to classes in the community. 
Teachers should consult their local bar association, 
police public relations department or the clerk of 
the Superior Court in their counties. 

Writinc( a positiq&paper 

As students watcn a real case or a video representa- 
tion. of trial procedures, they should write down any 
examples which reflect due process of law. They 
should! discuss the reasons behind such procedures 
3S , ^ * 

• voir dire, , . 

• sequestration, • 

• burdeh of proof, ; 

• rules of evidence presentation, 

• cross examination. 



\ 



The teacher could have students watch or read a 
case study and then decide on the verdict. Then 
have the students write a position paper explaining 
the question. Does our criminal justice systein do 
an adequate job of projecting society? 
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3.€. Situation— Which Court? (Answer Sheet) 

Instructions: For each situation described below, write the name of the most logical court in th'^vfieorgia 
court system to which the ind^ividuaF would go. Choices include supreme court, court of appeals, superior 
court, state court, juvenile court, probate court, justice of the peace, municipal court. : V 



Juveniie 1. Sue, age 14, is described by her parents as totally unmanageable. She has been 

~ '. . habitually disobedient of reasonable and lawful commands of her parents. 

Supreme 2. Bob, was found guilty of murder and given a sentence of death by the trial court, 

he ielt fhat the judg^ admitted evidence in the trial that should have been ruled 
. inadmi^sable. , / 

State 3. Sue's father was, caught shoplifting a $150 item. 

Superior . .4. Phyllis sued Sarah Jones, M.D.; for malpractice. 

Probate 5. Jane and Paul w6nt to get a marriage license. V „ 

State • ; 6. Celina pleaded not guilty of the offense of prostitution. 

Juvenile 7. The middle school filed a complaint for truancy on Linda. 

State 8. Kell;)^ accused Kim of abandoning her and leaving her and their five-month-old baby 
with no financial support. 

Municipal/^ 9. David is picked up in downtown Atlanta for disorderly conduct. - ' 



Justice of 
the Peace 

Supreme 



Superior 

Courts of 
Appeals 

Superior 



Courts of 
Appeals 

SupriPme 

Prob^e 
Probate ^ 
Juvenile 
State^ 

MunicipiaN ^ 

' 

Justiceiof ; 
the Peafee 



§upai»ior 

— ' — 

-^Superior * 



10. 4^1ie and Marvin get married. 

11. Sandra and John went to settle their divorce. Sandra felt that the judge had not 
ruled fairly. 

■ <■ • . ' . 

12. Julie and Peter wanted to get a divorce. 

13. Adam felt that he was improperly declared a delinquen^'by the juvenile court. 

14. Sylvia sued John fort$15,000 for physical problems resulting hOxtii^^ 
accident. > , '--''^j^^-^^^i--^-: 

15. Joe was found guilty of burglary. The judge owned the store that Joe broke into. 

16. The court ruled that the propi&rty at the corner of Elm Street and Market Street 
belpnged to Jim rather than Paul. Paul knew he had legal grounds to appeal the decision. 

" . ■ ' " • ■ 

17. Rex died leaving a will. 

18. Sally wanted to become the guardian for little Katie. 

19 - Janer 15 years old. was picked up by the police for shoplifting. 

20. Stan hits Bill with his fist causing him to fall tb the floor in great pain. 

21.. A group of friends cGljabrating thelr^college gr^^ation are picked up by the police 
at 2 a.m. for violating the city rvoise ordinance. 

■ - . ' ., ■ ■ 

g2. ,:jt is 3:30 a.m. Tand the police need to get a warrant for Paul's arrest. 
23: Jason killed Bob as he had planned to do. ^. 

24. Pam was. charged with selling arid possession of large quantities of illegal drugs. 

25. Jennifer was picked up by the police in Central City Park for public drunkenness. 



Juvenile 

Courts of 
Appeals 

Juvenile 



State 



Municipal 



,26. Susan, in the eighth grade/ breaks into a neighbor'^ house and^teals jewelry. 

27. , Barbara was involved in an automobile accident. Her attorney felt that the judge 

made erroneous legal decisions in her trial. " ' ' . 

& . : ' :\ ., _ , 

28. David's parents were killed in a car^accident, and David ha^ no relatives. He.js in 
. the third grade. ' ' • ^ - y > ' 

29. In an unincorpprated part of the county, Gerald commits four tra^c offe^^ whil? 
a police officepwaits on a* side street watching him. - ^ - r 

30. Lance, standing in front of the OmoL carries a knife withj a foiir inch blade. 



r 



4.a. Gathering data from ETV 
Using newspapers 

Lobbyir}g 

concepts — rights, groups/ derhon^trqliton\ d 
making powers • ■ ; ' 

Have students trace the hiistorical background of a 
controversial issue being debated in tbig' Georgia 
General Assembly. (See -'Lawmakers," WGTV Chan- 
nel 8 for summary updates: while the General 
Assembly is in session.) ' " 

Check the cafpent status of that .issue by caljing the 
state capitol, reading newspaper seports^ contact- 
ing state legislators or watching Channel 8. 

Write-to partisan organizations for information on 
the i§sue. Check^he material for bias and accuracy. 

Develop a questionnaire to determine attitudes of 
members of the local community. , , 

Invite a great speaker or state legislator to discusis 
the issue with the class. ^ ^ . * .. 

Issues might include 

• Equal Rights Amendment 

• gun cohttol 

• raising or lowering the legal drinking 

* . ■ • V . ' 

4.C. Debate * . . 

Decision-making Ppwers . v 
conceptSr--groups,respousibi\ities .'■ 

Students should form teams to debate ^pro and con) 
various issues involving local government. Many of 
these issues can be selected frorn neU/spapers or 
periodicals. Students, should take one week -to 
prepare for the debate. . . ; ' . 

The feacher should allow each side an openmg 
statement.^ Then the format should alternate be- 
tween affirmative and negative sides before allow- 
ing each team to give closing repnarks.- 

The rest of the class should sco're. the debate on 



persuasiveness and clarity to d^eterminc the wiqnef. 
The debaters should also con^pose -pertinent objec- 
tive questions for the class ^which th^ t^ache'r^an 
use on a unit test. > .- 

Some examples of deb^tflblif issHCs'jare the^ollowing. 

•^ Should public epfiployees be allowed to. strike? 

• Are property f^xes equitable? 

• Should .citizens h^ve the right to use or rent 
property In any manner that does not break crimi-- 

nal laws? * . 

.■„.■*■■,■ ' ' * * " 

Point^uhterpoint tag team debate 

This debate could be^ conducted as a point- 
counterpoint session. One student Yor_ each side of 
the^debate sits facing the other (and the class) and 
presents a position statement on the^issue. Then 
the other student presents an opposing position. As 

'they finish their argumehts other students walk up, 
exchange places with them in the 'chairs, and 
present: another point to support that position. The 
teacher can summarize^ theli^ctivity by listing the 
main pojnts on the board or assigning a written 

. -paper for all students. ■ \ - 

4.cl. Rules of procedure 

V Mock City Council Meeting " ^ ' 

Have students read about,«xamp|es of cjty council 
ordinances and resoluj^ns by city council. (See 
Hepburn, 1980, pp. 34:^61 for example of the 
' format for an ordinance.) Hold a mock Class Council 
meeting during which members.of the class dreiw 
up, discuss anjd .vote on proposed ordinances/' 
T^These ordinance* may concern classroom, rules 
^uch'as chewi\ig gum, seating arrangements, test 
r^iew procedures or make-up work deadlines, or 
m£ address sorne specific problems in the 
community^ Students should also discuss 
proposals for enforcement of their ordinances. ' ' 




Sample Resources 



Charts 

The Law Chart Set (5). Justice Publications. 1976. 
Films 

A wide variety of films ar^? available from the Georgia State Film Library. 

Film Strips *^ > , 

Making Dcmocrac\^ Work, Current Affairs, 1977. » 

The Newspaper and Ydur Quest for Taxth, Current AffniVs. n.d. - ^ 

We The People: Aspects of American Government, Guidance Associates. 1975. 

PeriodMVk^^^. 




B^oivftJjplj/K^^'i^G^^^^^ 

Georgia Count}^ Government Magazine 
Urban Georgia 
Photo Aids 

. . * i . 

Lawfulness and Lawlessness, Documentary Photo Aids. n.d. ^ . 

J? t- ' 

Readings 

Crime and Justice, Congressional Quarterly. 1978. ^ 
'References 

Gifis. S. H.. Law Dictionary, Barron's Educational Series, 1975. 

Hepburn. M. A.. County Government in Georgia, Athens. Ga.: Institute of Government. University of 
jGeorgia. 1976. %. 

Hepburn. A.. Karwoski. G. and Blimi. A. eds'.. City Godi^nment in Georgia, Athens. Ga,: Institute of 
Government. University of Georgia. 1980. \ 

Pound. M. B.. Handbook of the Constitutions of the United States and Georgia, Athens. Ga.. University of 
Georgia Press. 1975. 

Saye. A, B.. Georgia History and Government, Austin. Texas: Steck-Vaughn. 1973. 
Tretten. R. W,. State and Local Government: Growth or Decline? Atlanta: Allyn and Bacon, 1977, 
Simulations 

Kids in Crisis, The Constitutional Rights Foundation, n.d. 

Pressure: A Simulation of Decision Making in Local Government, Interact, 1975. ' 
Sources for Materials 

Institute of Government. Terrell Hall. University of Georgia. Athens. Ga. 30602. 
Secretary of State. State Capitol. Atlanta. Ga. 30334. 
Student Ma^erial^ 

Switzer. E.. How Laws Are Really Made and How They Work, McDougal Press. 1974. 

Teacher Nfaterials ; ' 

' • »' • " • ■ ■■ 

Berryman. C. Improving Reading Skills, Atlanta: The Atlanta Journal and Constitu-tion. 1973. 

■ '■■■> ^, 
Crackers and Red &utpenders: Studying Lolh»LHistory and (wvernment in Georgia, 

Athens. Ga.: Georgia Council for the Social Sci<^ces. 1976. 

^ ■• ' . ' ' . 
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ImpwvitKj Citv/A'tislup lAlucotion: Sccotulory Hamlbook, I.C.B. Project, Fulton County (Georgia), 1980. 

^ Jackson, E. eel.. Teaching Georgia Government, Athens, Ga.: Institute of Government, University of 
Georgia, 1979. ; 

Shaver, J. eel.. Building Rationales for Citizenship Education, Washington, D.C.: National Council for 
Social Studies, J^977. ^ 

• Simon, A. and Boyer, E. G. eds. Mirrors for Behavior III: An Anthology of ObservaCion Instruments, 
Eyncote, Pa.: Coniiiuinication Materials .Center, 1974. ^ 
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e Evaluation 



Forms of evaluation have been listed and discussed 
in other" sections of this guide. (See Evaluation, 
page 88; Economics, page 38; U.S. History and 
Government, pagv' 50.) However, this section deal- 
ing with Citizenship in Action, social participation, 
rol^ playing and simul|)||on activities lends itself to 
exploring other forms of evaluation. 

Sipiple survey instrjjments ifltlude the following. 

Checklists 

Program evaluation 
Textbook evaluation criteria 
Student course evaluation 
Self-esteem iiiv^entory 

Questionnaires 

Open ended * . 

Forced response 

Written 

Tape recorded 

Rating scales 

Parent evaluation of pupil ^ 
Tea( her evaluation of pupil ♦ 
Pupil self-evaluation 

Sociometric forms 

Individual or small group project contracts 

Observation Instruments 

Class activities 
Interaction analysis 
Group process skills 

These survey instruments should IfJJ selected judi- 
ciously dnd employed for formative evaluation. An 
accumulation of data over a period of time and 
from a variety of sources can be v^iluable in assess- 
ing the efficiency and effectiveness of instructional 
planning and implementation. The following ideas 
are offered for consideration. 



1. Have the teacher, selected students and a 
supervisor-observer each fill out a pie-chart after a 
period of class time and compare interpretations 
and perceptions. 




Approximate Time^^fient 

I. Iiulividiicil student uork 
- • iissi(}iu'd rcndiny 

\ • work on projects 

• ext'Vc iscs. ti'tts. etc. 

II. i Tcc'irher c'X|)lanntions 
IJl. Lxc hiinyt* of ideiis 

• r('( iti)tion 

• inquiry 

• ciiscussion 

IV. Social ^)r recreational. 

V. Administrative matters 



2. The class activities questionnaire (CAQ) as- 
sess five major dimensions of iitstructional climate — 
lower thought processes, higher thought processes,^ 
classroom focus, classroom climate and student 
opinions. The 20 factors listed below are repre- 



sented on a 30-item questionnaire developeff by 
J. M. Steele (1969). 



Steele. «l()e M. Diwrnsions of the CU\ss Activities Question- 
naire. Urhana. III.: Center for Instructional l^esearch and 
Curriculum Evaluation. Univeisity of Illinois. 1969. 
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MtMuory 

Translation 

Interpretation 

Application 
Analysis 
Synthesis 
Evaluation 

Discussions 
Test grade stress 
Lecture 



Qualities 
Deficiencies 

Enthysiasm - 
Independence « 
Divergence 
Humor 
Ideas valued 
Ideas employed 
Teacher talk 
Homework 



-3. The following elements of group interaction 
should be considered when judging the effective- 
ness of group work. 

Goal clarification 
Two-way communication 
Leadership 
Followership 
Participation 
Shared power 
Decision making 
Conflict resolution 

Interpersonal and intergr6up behavior 
Problem solving 

Evaluation of effectiveness by members 



4. Consider the folldU/ing references. 

Amidon, E. J. and N. A. Flanders. The Role of the 
Teacher in the Classroom: A Manual for Under- 
standing and Improving Teacher Classroom Be- 
havior. Minneapolis: Assbciation for Productive 
Teaching, 197L 

A '*hoW'tO'do-it'' guide for the Flan^lers Inter- 
action Analysis System. . ^ 

Gearing^F. and W. Hughes., On Observing Well. 
Amherst>5sI,Y.: Center for Studies of^ultural Trans- ' 
mission/ State University of Neu^ York at Buffalo, 

. 1975;.;;;.;^' 

Thi^nfinual offers selj-ihstruction in ethnographic 
" o^eri^tionfor teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

%els|2n, H. D. and Kirk, D. H., "Classroom Cli- 
maie'$:';\In H. J. Walberg, ed.. Evaluating Educa- 
tionah Performance. Berkley, Calif.: McCutchan 
Publishing Co., 1974. 

This article describes six classroom climate ques- 
tionnaires and gives a summary of research on re- 
lating classroom climate to student outcomes. 

Simon, A. and E. G. Boyer., Mirrors for Behavior 
HI: An Anthology of Observation Instruments. 
Wyncote Pa.: Communication Materials Center, 
1974. 

This book provides descriptive information on 99 
systems for observing, recording and analyzing 
teacher and learner behavior." 
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Planning for Secondary Curriculum Development 



Ciirriciiluni development may^ range from a class- 
room lesson plan to planning a system wide social 
studies prograhi. The essential elements for plan- 
ning are basically the same. This may involve 
designing a new unit of concept lessons knd activi- 
ties for an existing course; developing a new course 
offering which fulfills state or local requirements: 
planning the social studies program for a new 
school: or revising some portion of the extant social 
studies curriculum. The following steps can be 
applied for each of these situations. 

• Assess the needs of the students and their imme- 
diate environmeiit. What should be done and 
what alternatives and resources are available to 
accomplish it? - 

• Decide on a plan of action and assign responsi- 



bilities. How will the plan be iinplemented, and 
who can contribute what resources toward thai 
end? 

• Design and implement a curriculum package 
that will address the needs of the students, fullill 
requirements, improve the teaj^hing environment 

^ and provide for on-going evaluation and revision. 
Does the package provide what, was needed and 
wanted? How ran that be determined? 

• Compile a record of what was accomplished. 
How can the developed curriculum be continue 
ously updated, improved and revised without 
having to start from scratch every five or 10 
years? 

The following procedure is suggested for continued 
progress with development and reorganizntioii. 



Curnculum 
Development 




Implement 



Continuous 
Review 
& 

Revision 



ERIC 
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Needs Assessment 



To (i('t(»rniine i\w iuhhIs of the studcMils^ssc^ss ttuMr 
(iipahilitics. dcficicMicies and inK^rests. Compile^ a 
list of «joals of the* coiniminitv. tvcMuls in social 
studic*s education and objectives for the cuniciiluni. 
I^evievk' the existing pvoqiaiii objectively and 
realistically. A (Iwcklist for livahmthnj a Social 
Suniirs Pnninitu is included in the aj)i)endix. 

Major emphasis of the social studies curriculum is 
on the toncepts, (generalizations aiid nielhbdolocjy 
of the so( iai science disciplines. Some of the cur- 
rent trends include the following. 

• An emjUias'is on establishing a conceptual frame- 
vvoik for total social studies program and for 
each vear\s work in social studies. 

• conscious plamiiru] for clevelo|)iiient of concepts 
and skills thronyhout the entire prograni, 



Breakinc] away from the traditional dominance 
of history, civics and (jeoyraphy in the curricu- 
lum to brinq in |)ertineiit materials from other 
social sciences. 

An eiii|)hasis on experimentatljon and usin(} inter-^ 
disci|)linary ai)proaches to creiite an integrated 
|)royram. . 

Experimentation with new patterns of (jrade i)lace^ 
iii^nt of contenf:'- '^" " ' " ' 

An emphasis on the research iiiethods of the 
social sciences!; 

.A conscious eflojt to heli) students develop 
global fr^uiie of reference tlnj^)ugh their soci^ 
studie^s work. \ 

Multimedia ap|)roaches in the selection and use 
of learning materials. 



Consideration of Alternatives 



I^eview stated goals and objectives or decide on the 
e\tent of revision. The following alternatives are 
suggested. 

• Keep the same sequence ot courses but update 
those considered weak, irrelevant or outdated. 

• Sliift courses around to achieve better continuity 
or eliminale re[)etition. 

hiiminate courses, add hew orjes or restructure 
existing ones. ^ * ' 

• Institute a coniplete revision. 

Hegardless of the extent of curriculum development 
or revision, many cpiestions should be ex[)lored by 
local curriculum pla'rmers and teachers. Fhe toMow- 
ing cjuestions address some of the issues of making** 
changes. » 

• llow can the 9-12 curriculum be organized to 
allow students to study in the three content 
strands? 

• How can the curriculum be organized around 
^ concepts, generalizations or themes? 

• What emphasis should be placed on values, 
atittudes. skills, knowledge and social participa- 
tion? 

• To what extent should different instructional 
strategies tliat assist st^udent learning and a|)|)li- 
cation be identified?,. 



What role can Resources i)lay in curriculum 

chaises? . '^'^ 

How can the findings of recent re^eairch .on 

cognitive learning and the affect ive '.donuiin*^ be 



used? 



How can individual differences ^pupUs 'a hd': 



teachers i)L* provided for? 



• hlow is student progress assessed iu tjj^ar . 
knowledge, skills, values. atlitude.V'xU^d |Vartrch- 

Gather the relevant rv^ii^^^ tlVi^S^jpimitnifyr 

the staff and stucleiiisV/jl*^^^^ 

reference materials. Cyt^feS^T me folhuCiTpj ;i)()ints. 

• All social stu.dies teacj^rs should b'e kept in- 
formed and liave opp()i*tunit^es in participate at 
each, ste|). since this will give theih a^vested 
interest in the end product and help assfire their 
cooperation. ' • . 

• Use outside consultantsjn social studic*s educa- 
tion if this is practical. 

• Arrange visits to other district>> whi( h have worked 
on |)rogram development or revision to learn 
their experiences firsthand, 

• Staff competencies in curriculuni' development 
and revision may be upgraded through workshoi)s. 
seminars or professional organizations, 
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Cunriculuih 
Developmfhkit 



I 



Cioclg 

SkUU 



PfOff«M 1 



rt«id 

T«tt 



R«vl«« 



CoRrtii«o«ii 



rricui^fn Design 




icultJni Design 



a curriculum giiide. 



e ciescripfion 




6. ovaluatioiv ^ 



Curriculum developmeuC involves iiiahy stages. Sys- 
*temafic and continuous |>lanhiiig is>^ssential for 
.?*rffectiyc inipJeme of instruction. The folJow- 

^ing, stages a'r^' offered to'ipstructional planners for 

consideratron. ^ ^ 

Stag^L BeUne coJl^^^ifcV^! will be taught, it is 

necessary tOj con^idferV^ho will be taught. Who are 
the students ahd j^h^i environment? Knowl- 

e4g<^>iUout;^eV^^ and informa- 

Ki^)n abou^wijning and teSiJ^^ are 
impoVlanl, for teachers to" have. TIxe society's gen- 
eral g^Jncerji 4, community Meeds and avail- 
ahk^^s()urces" have implications for Instruction. 
Tjf^jjirriciulum' ckveloper or instructional plaiuier 
s.i^^P(d coi^jjfcr these factors when identifying goals 

'a«u<oh}ec^W^ for ^ ' v 

'Stage I! W\i\}\n tms h-aniewTflt^ of broad commu- 
nity goals anci(|beneiial curricular objectiv(^s, an- 
other qi^estion should be asked. Which curricular 
approach or combination of approaches will be 
fpllov^fc* Thi^il^^ of instruction chosen should be 
b^ea'^^^th^ii^^nected approaches^ For example, 
the UniteiaStates History and Government courses 
coufe Re arranged along a chronological approach. 



a thematic approach, a conceptual approach of a 
methodological approach. General concept ajfid 
process objectives should be selected which ike ' 
appropriate fr)r the particular units of sXm\y bein^ 
developed. These may be chosen from the chart of*" 
Exemplar General Objectives: Conceptual on pages - 
97-102 and the chart of Exemplar General Ob* * 
jectives: Skills on pages 106^109 or developed By \ 
the planners. ^ 

Stage III. The general objectives should be more 
specifically defined and stated as performance 
objectives. Perforiiiance objectives specify in more *^ 
concrete and observable terms exactly what the • 
student will be able to do following instruction. A 
further step is, to state the indicators which will 
identify the tasks to be performed by the students to 
show that the objectives have been accomplished. 

Stage IV. What materials and mstructional strate- 
gies are available to the teacher, the school, the 
community and the student which could be used in 
unit lessons? To match instruction to the particular 
skill levels, needs and interests, student abilities 
should be assessed and diagnosed. 

Once their abilities have been determined, develop- 
mentally appropriate instructional procedures for 
the classroom can be implemented. A variety of 
procedures "(grouping, team-teaching, independent 
study, etc.) should be used. Teaching methods 
should be varied to meet the needs of the students. 
Teaching strategies and approaches are described 
on pages 83 — 87. 

Stage V. Formative and summative methods of 
evaluation should be an integral part of the unit. 
Particular measures of ev<iluation should clearly 
relate to unit and perforniance objectives. Feed- 
back to and from students will aid in instructional 
planning and curriculum revision. A detailed dis- 
cussion of evaluation can be found on pages 
88-96. 



Revision ^nd Imp^rdvement. / 

Curriculum revision involves traaslatiny coyjiitive » 
and affective objectives int(> ciesire.tUtbident ^h«}v- . ^' 
ior and oryaniziny this into a ciimtuliinl i^atterii* /\ ' 
precise statement of objectives relating dajl^ actiuir / 
ties to expected behavior will perniit i^valu<^ti()lJ^'^ 
the success ol the iiistructi(^na| |)r()(jram./|/'^ 'i*^ 

The following may be cqiisid^'fed W i;^^^^ 
an (iryanizational framework. ; . 

• A connnittee should bi^eslablishtnl ft^'adecj by a 
coordinating or planniiig coinmitfee &ith repcc- 
sentatWs from the adniiiiistratiph and ii^stt 
t^ional s^ciff. This group will direct 'tlie revision 
(li^ocess ctnd its nienibers lYiij^ht ,se^^ as chair- 
. mlvy)^of SiJ)connnittees vluijlC^Sed wi^h specific 
assli^nnents>M>ward inipleii^eiiting th| total revi- 



sion t*ffort. 



• The Wiuk of SM*bG6nnnitt^'^^s should' be co|)ied 



and distributed after review and ap|)roval by the 
coordinating committee. 

The entire staff shoidd be involved in periodic . 
meetings for reaction and evaluation \of these 
progress reports. 

As the working groups identify areas in which 
advice is needed, consultants from college or the 
Georgia Department of Hducation should l)e 
used. 

Experimental units can be developed in sununer 
workshops for |)il()t testing and revision. The 
objectives, content and learning experiences of 
each unit should support overall program objec- 
tives. 

There should be continuous evaluation starting 
with the teachers who are using the developed 
materials. This should lead to furthcY revision 
and future evaluation. 
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Suggested Strategies for Effective Teaching 

and Learning 



111 devisinc] teaching and learniny strategies, curric- 
iiliini developers should refer frequently to course 
objectives to make certain that methods are cho- 
sen which C()ntril)ute to reaching the goals. Charac- 
teristics of the learning task, the learner, the situa- 
tion and the teacher must l)e considered when 
teaching strategies are selected. The proper coml)i- 
nation enhances learning as well as motivation. 

Students tend to l)e curious, interested in a range of 
topics, and generally able to explore ideas in depth. 
Teaching strategies should l)e selected which en- 
hance these tendencies. Students should be encour- 
aged to explore new and ()ld topics, to investigate 
ideas using data from many sources and to con- 
tinue to refine skills necessary for effective pr()l)lem- 
solving. 

Many of the books listed in the appendix provide 
detailed accounts of the factors to consider when 
developing teaching plans, as well as the methods 
themselves. Listed below are selected teaching 
strategies and techniques which may be adapted to^ 
many situations. These ideas are listed in summary 
form and are intended to suggest a range of strategies. 

1. Community studies and surveys use the 

community as a laboratory and help to make 
learning relevant. These studies may take many 
forms, such as surveys of social services, the 
community's economy, j)olitical structure, voting 
records, l^cal history, etc. The tape recorder is a 
useful tool iiNConducting these studies. 

2. Games mayv be used in many ways and for 
many luirposes. A game may be a particularly 
useful way for a/ student to practice and review 
facts, definitions or skills introduced in another 
setting. Game formats may be patterned after T.V. 
shows or simple commercial board games. 

3. Debates, panel discussions and sympo- 
sia are useful for bringing 5^Hit many sides of 
controversial issues. The sl|jcient learns to defend a 
s{)ecific viewpoint with fjjcts and experiences the 
challenge of li^viring opposing vic^wpoints and differ- 
ent perspective^ on that issue. 

4. Discussion can l)e an ' effective teach- 
ing tool if handled correctly. It is a good 
feedl)ack technique to assess what students 
are learning. Productive discussion allows 
students to test their ideas before others 
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and to learn the positions of others. The 
teacher must guard against this useful tech- 
nique becoming an exchange of ignorance, 
being dominated by talkative students or 
devel()|)ing into a session of short student 
answers to teacher questions. 

5. Exchange projects are an effective means for 
learning about other people, regions, nations and 
cultures. Correspondence with schools{^in other 
parts of !he country or the world can be started by 
joining organizations which provide rosters of inter- 
ested schools. One of the best known is World 
Tapes For Education, Box 15703. Dallas, Texas 
74215. 

6. Field Trips are effective for learning about a 
community first hand. They require advance plan- 
ning and administrative cooperation. Background 
lessons prior to the trip heip to structure the ir\\) 
and give students an idea al)()ut what to expect and 
to observe. 

7. Films serve as an effective means of illustrating 
concepts or documenting a study. Involvement of 
students in film-viewing may l)e enhanced by such 

techniques as having students narrate a film shown 
Sfuithout sound, or l)y' stopping the film for discus-- 
sion purposes at strategic i)()ints. 

8. Group work is effective for promoting' the 
exchange of ideas, peer teaching and social skills. 
Group meml)ers can evaluate each other's work, 
question ideas and contribute to a group presentation. 

9. Interviews and questionnaires are challeng- 
ing methods of gathering information, which rein- 
force skills. Analyzing, categorizing ^nd synthesiz- 
ing the data to be reported can pro^^ide frustrating 
but valuable learning experiences as the student's 
product takes form. 

10. Oral history projects, using a ta()e recorder 
to interview senior residents, are excellent ways to 
preserve local history. They also make history 
come alive for students. 

i 

11. Oral reports can l)e used purposefuilv to 
bring information to the ( lass, to i)resent a point of 
view about an issue and to give students ^iu tice 
speaking and listening, ^ral re[)Orts can JmtMUe 
interesting student lectures and may be nuKie more 
effective by the use of transparencies, charts. [)i("turF4S 
or other media. * K} 



12. Peer tutors can serve as teacher aides by 
helping fellow classmates with new. difficult or 
review information. This technique is bcised on the ^ 
idea that the best way to learn something is to try 
to teach it to someone 6lse. 

13.5 Resource speakers bring the community 
into the classroom. They can give an added per- 
sonal dimension to learning and.perhaps substitute 
for field trips. Every community has experts, govern- 
ment officials, tT<)ve I ers! service personnel. Peace 
Corps reUiYn^t*sV missionaries, company executiv^^ 
etc. Some conimunities have compiled directories of 
available speakers. 

14. Role playing places students in a-staged 
situation where they must defend'a viewpoint often 
different from their own by projecting themselves 
into the role of another. Allowing students to as- 
sume roles helps to bring -out their ideas, values 
and prejudices. \i is also useful for analyzing the: 
complexity of a situation by experiencing it and 
then talking about what feelings arise afterwards. 

15. Simulation ^ames are operating models of 
physical or social situations. They have proven to 
be prime motivational devices. Students learn 
concepts, skills, critical thinking and much more in 
this format. Teachers should observe or take part 
in a simulation game before assigning it to students. 

16. Slide/Tape presentations help to get the 
term paper out of the written format. Students 
present the results of research in pictorial and 
audio form with slides and taped narration. The 
technical aspects of planning this type of presenta- 
tion illustrate that' how something is said is often 
as important as what is said. These presentations 
can be saved and used with other classes. 

17. Sociodrama is a type of role playing which 
deals with a. social problem. TPf^ general setting of 
a sociodrama may be planned, but that is all. The 
students niake up the plot as they go along, hi this 
situation, students bring past experiences to a new 
problem and use productive thinking to solve 
problems. The sociodrama differs from a dramatiza- 



tion in which the students walk and talk through a 
structured script. 

18. Student conferences,provide numerous op- 
portunities for students to learn in an out-of-c lassroom 
atmospheire through the medium of asseml)lies and 
conferences. Model United Nations, state legislatures, 
youth forums, international days. etc. have built-in 
motivational and teaching opportunities. 

19. Student exhibitions such as social science 
fairs, historaiiias, and other exhibits of student 
projects are excellent motivators for both academic 
and nonacademic students. Regional exhibits can 
be arranged with neighboring schools. 

20. Student intern programs provide a practi- 
cal plan for getting students into the connnunity to 
perform useful work and to learn about the 
community. Arrangements can be made with social 
agencies, municipal offices, etc. for students to 
work on a regular basis on projects with regular^ 
staff. 

21. Telelectures and speakerphones are low 

cost ways to give students verbal contact with state 
and national leaders and experts. The plan consiiifs^ 
:of an amplified telephone setup through which 
resource people talk from their homes of offices 
with one or more classes. Contact your telephone 
company for details: 

22. Television provides many excellent programs 
nationally and regionally. The increasing use oi 
videotaping eliminates the scheduling problems 
which have severely limited educational television. 
Some schools are investing in cameras and produc- 
ing their own programs for closed circuit use. j 

23. Written reports allow sftidents to doYin- 
depth research on a specific subject' df intere?jt to 
them. Many important research skills such as 
locating pertinent information, sunmiarizing ideas 
and writing notes, outlining and developing a -ie- 

: quence of ideas, and many other skills may be 
developed and practiced as students write reports. 
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Approaches to Oti^^nizing Instruction 



Specific teaching lechniqiies are selected and used 
by teachers to help students attain a set of 
competencies. Teachers usually employ a specific 
approach or a more general way of attacking a^ 
toj^ic or unit. Listed below aVe several possible 
approaches the middle grade teacher might use. 

1. Case study approach is also known as 
in-depth studies or postholing. This approach 
involves the study of a limited situation or a 
relativelfUl^mall class of phenomena or a 
moment in time rather than a broad survey of 
a movement or era. Comparison across cases 
allows the learner to derive useful generaliza- 
tions. 

2. Comparative studies approach does not 
restrict comparisons to describing static struc- 
tures or studying issues in parallel. H vents, 
ideas, etc. are compared through the use of 
models and concepts that permit the examina- 
tion of similarities and differences in groups of 
structures and patterns. Systematic compara- 
tive analysis can be incorporated into ^i^ross- 
cultural. -spatial, -chronological and interdis- 
cy)linary studies. Comparative studies allow 
students to build from familiar material and 
knowledge and to exj)aiul to less familiar 
information to increase understanding of both. 

3. Descriptive-expository approach involves 
the" use of narrative or a descri[)tion of events 
as they have been recorded. This ap[)r()ach 
can be [)articularly valuable when new Infor- 
ination is to be presented as the data upon 
which other activities are based. 

4. Discovery approach is also known as in- 
ductive or uuiirect learning or inquiry, hi this 
approach, students are encouraged to investi- 
gate on their own to discover the concepts, 
principles and generalizations inherent in the 
subject uiatter. 

Two kinds of discovery may be designed, hi 
the open-ended a[)[)r()acli. the teacher has 
not previously decided exactly what knowl- 
edge ^or conclusions the students are sup- 
posed to reach during the lessons. The teacher 
Is willing to accept wliatevc^r issues the stu- 
dents suggest so long a^ tl.^ey seem to b(? 
serioijjj and the t()[)ics relevant. 



In the more directive approach, tlie teacher 
knows what results are e.xpected. Through 
the use of teacher questions, students com- 
pare examples and<Jerive conclusions. 

Although the amount of direction from the 
> teacher varies in these two kinds of discovery, 
the student is challenged, nevertheless, to 
conduct the inquiry and to become involved iu 
assembling the Information anci deriving i he 
generalizations, 

5. Historical-chronological approach is the 

most commonly used method for teaching 
history. The events are studied in the context 
of what happened before, during and after an 
incident. This approach helps students gain ^i 
sense of chronology. 

6. Multimedia approach u,ses a y^ietvr^)f 
teaching media to present infornia/lon and to 
help students learn. This approaclkij. limited 
only by funds for some of the expensive equip- 
ment and by the creativity and flexibiJity of 
tlie^eacher or student planning the presenta 
tion. Media include crayons and construction 
paper, records and s<yng lyrics, transparencies 
and overhead projectors. cas,sette players and 
slides, reci[)es and cooking utensils, posters 
and bulletin boards, video tape machines, 
creative dance classes, etc. 

7. Problem -solving approach presents a se- .. 
ries of issues or dilemmas to be investigated 
and alternative solutions to be sought and 
^considered. The approach generally <;enters 
-iuound conflicting situations or opposing 

viewpoints, such as tlie priority of [)ersonal 
.liberty vs. public welfare. Students apply 
problem-solving skills to the analysis of social, 
economic, political and personal issues. 

8. Topical or thematic approach centei^s u[)on 
a single topic or theme, such as revolutions, 
organized labor, immigration, civil rigiits, et< . 
This type of in-depth study Investigates, one 
concept or t<)[)ic through time or space. The 
general theme is Investigated through a col- 
lection of relevaiit incidents or examples. 
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Measuring Student Performance 



Frequently educators have intr^rchangeably used 
the terms evaluation and measurement. Evalua- 
tion is a process in which information is utilized in 
order to arrive at some judgement. Measurement is 
the process of obtaining information about the 
presence of absence of particular knowledge, atti- 
tudes or behavior. For educators in the field of 
social studies, measurement is often a difficult task 
because of the nature of social studies goals and 
objeciives. Social studies, after all, deal with attitudes, 
values and processes about which there is fre- 



quently^ controversy and lack of agreement on 
definitions. 

The next few pages will deal with a few of the edu- 
cational measurement concepts the social studies 
teacher needs to consider , to obtain dependable 
information for making informed judgements about 
students.' We will begin with a brief self-quiz in 
which you are to match statements of instructional 
intent and types of measurement techniques. 



Measurement Quiz 

Match the measurement on the right with the statements of instructional intent on the left by selecting the 
techniques which would be most appropriate for assessing each outcome. 



Outco^^ Statement 

1. Given pictures of plants, tjie student will iden- 
tify the type of et/ergreen or deciduous plant- 

2. Given sentences, the student will select the 
correct verb for :,subject-verb agreement. 

3. The student will describe the role of savings in 
capital formation. 

4: The student will determine the speed of a 
falling body when given the number of seconds 
tli(> body has fallen and the law of falling 
bodies. 

5 The student will state a rationale for the fed(?ral 
.government's assuming a role in helping to 
stabilize the ecoiTomy. 

6. The student will correctly carry out the actions 
for making a k^ft-hand turn. 

7: The student will con*5i)lete two laps around a^ 
track area in three minutes time. 

8. The student can narne and describe three ca- 
reer fields in which employment opportunities 

: are highly affected by technological change. 

9, The student demonstrates appropriate behav- 
iors in a simulated job interview. 

10. The student can name the economic systems, 
given the definitions. 



Techniques 

A. observation 

B. short answer essay 

C. multiple choice 

D. rating scale 

E. checklist 

F. completion 
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Answers 

1. C, multiple choice was selected because knowledge is being measured and it would be efficient to 
provide options for the student for each picture. A conipletion format would also be appropriate here. 

2. C. again selecting the correct answer seems most appropriate for this knowledge outcome. 

3. B, since description is required, the short answer essay seem^ best. 

.4. F, this is a higher level of knowledge requiring careful analysis and a constructed response. 

B. the rationale is a knowledge outcome, best presented in a short answer essay. 

E« implicit here is that a sequence of actions must occur and must be performed correctly in order for 
the action to be correctly carried out. 

7. A, this is a simple observation; the teacher is interested in a psychomotor outcome. , 

8. B, a measurement of knowledge which is most appropriately expressed in a short answer essay. 

9. D, a performance-oriented outcome*,^ asking for a rating of the student on previ^ously specified 
• behaviors (e.g^; dress, speech, information imparted). . 

10. F. completion seems appropriate since only one correct name for each definition is possible. Multiple 
choice^ format is also possible.. 



5. 
6. 



Specifying Objectiv'^s 

The first step in planning instruction in any subject 
or program is formulating objectives for that course 
or program. Objectives are statements of student 
behavior that should take place if learning occurs. 
Such objectives are the basis of curriculum and 
teaching methods but alpo are the basis for educa- 
tional measurement strategies. Objectives ma\/ 
classified into specific levels and into different 
domains; with Bloom's Taxonomy being perhaps 
the most commonly used classification scheme in 
recent years. Objectives so classified provide the 
framework and scope fdr planning teaching and 
devising nieaSurement procedtftes. 

There are at least three main levels of objectives. 
The first level is exemplified by fairly abstract and 
loag-terni goal statemeijts. The second level is 
represented by such things as end-of-course objec* 
tives, while*the third le;vel, is much more specific 
and is the leve.l which provideis the content'for both 
instruction and measurerhent. Objectives from this 
third level specify beha\^r students are to exhibit, 
describe the conditions under vyhiph the behavior 
should occur and the cri^ria^of acceptable perfor- 
mance. . 'f'^^ 

Once objectives are ^specified- it will be useful to 
have some scheme for organizing them. Thi$ will 
assist the teacher in making decisions about the 
relative importance of various' topics^ both for pur- 
poses of instruction and for planning measurement* 
exercises. A table of specifications can be developj^d. 



or the classification may tcjke the form of a struc- 
tural diagram. 

A table of specifications is a useful tool in planning . 
curri^ulum.objectives. A table of specifications is a 
grouping or organizing of objectives according to 
some scheme which will assist the teacher in 
looking at subject matter (content) and behavioral 
skill changes together. The table may be as simi)le 
as a two-way table or may take the form of a 
structural diagram. Besfdes presenting a conve- w 
nient classification scheme, buifding a table of ^ 
specifications assists a teacher in making decisions i 
about the relative imp^)rtance of various topics. « 
This can be represented m the table in tWe form of 
percentage or weights, which later can be tr^Up- 
lated into types and numbers of mec-j^urement e^r- 
cises or test questions. The ratii^gsAiay changj^, of 
course, as the, teacher plans ies|(Vns and bialds 
tests. Like the effort of spej:if}^iiig^objectives, the 
time Invested in building such a ^'^^ble of specifiCtj^-. 
tjons is well-spent. It will Citable a' teacher to build • 
better achievement meastires and can even be the 
' basis for a system <)f digC[n(>singstirdent weaknes.^es.* 

The diagranri bcl^Vv illustrating th? Iron^^nt for f 
Principles of Economics Business Free Enterprise' 
is a modified form of a sti'uctural (jiagram. The 
teacher may assign we^jlits or ratii\gs* to topics 
shown; but th(^e i^ay change .somewhat as les*ions 
are planned and student needs are assessed, In 
addition, resoyi'ces such as books t)r films coufd im 
keyed to this cfiagram if a coding scheme is devised. A fl' 



'Bloom, B.S. (ed,) Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain. New Ydi-k: David rflcKay, 1956 



Principles of Economics/Business/Free Enterprise 



M<>dilied Structural Content Diagram 
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What? , ^ 


1 Function of Government 






Economic concepts 


StT vires 






Wiints niul neetis 


Kc't^iilatioiis 






St nrt ity rlioii es 


Hcdistrihution of intonie 






Kesourres 


(taxes iiiul transfer pnyiiuMi!) 






Opportunity n»st 


St<ihiliZ(iti(>ii 






. Supi)P(/ nnti tleiiu^nt! 
Spe( iiiliz.ition. tlivisiofr of 
lahor. intertlepentkMU e 



How? 

Private enterprise 

I'Ornis of nrqanization 
Competition 
Kisk ■ 
Profit 

Values and (joals 
Mr()n(miii iniewtives 
I inaiu iny private 

Enterprise' 
t iinctions of Imsiness 

(prodiu'tinn. ett .) 



Growth and Stabilization Policies^ 

Monetary polit ies 
f iseai policies 
Inflation policies 
Kniploynient . 
Saving and investment 
Measuring the perfornii»nee of 
erononiy (CiNP. ett .) 



Decision Making 

Values 
(inals 

Goal t onfliet trade offs 
Resourc e constraints liniilalions 
Utility 

Optiniizatiou 
Demand 
/Vdvertisincj 
Ijfestyles 

ision-making ^ 
Consiuner surplus *^ 



For Whom? 

Product and Resource Markets 

Markets for qoods and services 
f 

Priee met lianisni ' 
Tyi)es of et)mi)etiti()n 

(monopoly, ete.) 
I at tors of {|rodueti()n — land, 

labor. tai)ital. entrepreneurship 
Cireular Plow of Money . 
Int ome Distrihution 




Foreign Trade 

Baia»u e (jf payments ^ 
Balanee'of tratle 
Comparative atlvantage 



Economic Systems' 

iradilionaj 
C (inuiiand 
Market . 
Mixcci 
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Alternatives to Tests 

The full extent of student achievement jn social 
skrdTes is usually predicted on the basis'of indirect 
cind incomplett^ measures, typically papef-and-peiicil 
tests. While tes^s are ii()t wrong. In social studies it 
is frustrating for teachers to only partly, find 
whetlier a student has cicquired certain sklMs and 
concepts or understands a particular process well 
enough to apply it. Because of tliis the social 
studies educator is expected to be innovative in the 
nieasurement of actual s-tudent performance. ^ 

Procedure aiVH Process Measurement 

Although it is not impossible to produce paper-and- 
pencil tejyt items which can me<isu;re student under- 
standing of a particular kind of kn()wledge.'.proce$,s^ 
or |)rocedureTthe best way to. nieasure their syils^"*^ 
to ofeerve them as they engage in research probleiijs^ 
simulations or gtoup participations. Consider tlVe^ 
following examples. ' . \''^-' 

Student itifonnation-gathcrmg skills. To assess sk,ilji^^- 
in in[orniation gatiiering. the teacher can kee^ 
infprinal jecords in a notebook.* noting when sUi<^*' 
dents are perfoi-ming, a desired activity. The teacht^^' 
may also devise'a checklist of desired behovihr anrl;jt 
set u|) a schedule of specific times to pbsegve 



. In bcKhe^aijipWs above teachers attempt to mea- 
sure C()nip!ex behavior. Often the .desired behavior 
is eyen moire complex and^the niost important 
. aspects defy measurement.. (A student's knowledge 
of cpmniuijity r^esources can be measured, but the 
ability to get help in an actual emergency situation 
can only be inferred, for example.) However.. gender- 
Tally teachers will be see1<ing to measure amount of 
partfcipatjon and effectiveness. Standard^ or charr 
.acteristics of these qualities must be specified so- 
that observations of the students will be systeinatic. 
reliable and f^ir. - ^ ' ' 

. Observations of students should be made using a 
> ' rating procedure or checklists. These instruments 
anc^ their limitations ^re described in most basic 
texts^ on tests and n^ieasure'ments. AlMnvolve mak- 
A about which elements of a situation 

J[;;,iiliould (^ measured, what materials are heeded. 
v% what contlitiqns must exist, how nuich' time is 
required and what instructions to give.. * 

■ One o'th^r-.procejdure is important. Teachers should 
/ analyze. stjLident thought . processes besides those 
obtained on written examin^^tion. Class discussions 
are primary times tx) elicit such £xan'iples Record- 
ing of discussions for later content anali;sis can be 



helpful , and not terribly difficult- once ^' simple 
studeijts for the presehce or ab'sei^^ of the behavii6"r^>f . content analysis scheme isdevised.Tor exiiinplo. if. 
A less direct assessnjienl: could be used by assigning > the, objective for stii^nts is, interpreting c/ata and 
•stfldents a topic to^research and having th^iitj^u^ gejieralizing 

describe iifti\\\y or in writing what steps they follow.t^ Wd generalizations on'the tape can bfvtallied and 
These descriptions are indirect rneasures of students' ' 
knowledge of resources and thoroughness and 
accuracy. 



rated. ' 
Attitudes and Interests 



^ociaf studies teachers oftea may want to assess 
whether /i^tiMents have acquired- particular atti- 
tudes h?^e adopted inquiry as a mode of 
^m}<thg'or approach to probkmi-solving. The ac- 
Iptance or adw^iiisitioii .of various iittit udes ffi^be 
If^ of th,e nirtit in^i^ortant measures of grtm/tn in 
f<j^^^al studies.' ^"nd a nxaniber of instrunients is 
priaiedress'ramiude^^ interested 



Interview skills. Often social studies classes ar,e 
where career/ skills are taught. ^hesiB .include 
cognitive, tiocial; attitudinal and affective variables. 
Skills for an employment^seeking interview are oli(^ 
example. Assessing student knowledge' could occur 
on the cognitive level - mui^iple'cho'ieii test in 
which the student answers questions about appro- 



t(?acher with .cmiy an indirect assessrvient. More cje- 
.sirable w(>u simulated eve^^fi acttiai em- 

pl()yment intm^|j<>w Using a ratiiig scale or check- 
list with prevf(Hisly deternii?ied criteria for desiTcil)lc^ 
. beliavior. the student can be rated by the teacher.< 
an outside observer or even (he interviewer.- . 



' lo^constructing instruments. ^if'this type wilP find a 
helpful discussion in an old but-^still useful publica- 
tion by Furst^* ^ - - * - , 

' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ' 

The inost comijiion attitude measures are lJ^^?!.rf 
and Thurstone-type itistrunieiits. tiikert items usu- 
ally contain a statement, with a scnie of at least five 



''C li<is('/ C .[. Mcustint^f-nt for IrAiiu atlnimi f:i'(i/iiW//*)fK X:h<ij)tt'r 8. Kccwlln^}.' ' MijsSiu husctts: Acidlsoiviycslt'v. 1^^78. 



points which enables students to showAow strongly 
they agree or disagree with the statement* Thurstone 
items allowJ|he checking of statements vt^h which 
one agrees or disagrees. Statements are gjipnerated 
to represent degrees of favorablenes^ on a iiftw^ct, 
and values are assigned accordingly. 

Another attitude or interest measure which stu- 
dents enjoy is the semantic differential, a type of 
inventory in which pairs of descriptive words are 
used to rate characteristics of a concept or content 
area. For example, students could rate a particular 
concept or idea related to economic systems (see 
lesson on Scarcity for ideas) along various dimen- 
sions. Attitudes toward private enterprise, foreign 
trade, labor unions, government incentives and the 
like could easily be e;^amined in this fashion. 

Building a Better Test 

Since it is generally accepted that the primary tool, 
of educational measurement is the classroom test, 
the teacher of social studies will want to produce 
tests which will not only test student knowledge 
of facts but also the meaning of the material. A 
test for facts is relatively easy to construct, but a 
test for comprehension or meaning of concepts is 
more difficult to produce. Consequently, many tests 
(including well-known standardized ones) are overly 
weighted with recall of facts. Students learn this 
and tailor their own study accordingly, resulting in 
a loss of the very things most needed — the ability 
to see meaning in new situations and to solve the 
problems these situations present. 

However, knowledge of facts is important, for facts 
are the basis of more complex understanding. The 
most common measurement is Jby means of objec- 
tive test items,'or items which can be scored with a 



minimum of subjective judgment. The most com- 
mon objective items are the supply type and selec- 
tion type. Regardless of item type, however, there 
are advantages and limitations associated with 
each which can only briefly be discussed. 

Completion Itents 

In completion (often called supply or short answer) 
items, the student generally has to supply one or 
two words at most, either to answer a question or 
complete a sentence. These are relatively easy 
items to construct and do not encourage guessing. 
However, they may be difficult to score because 
students may give partial answers or correct 
alternatives, and they are limited in usefulness 
except for testing factual details. 

Completion items can be designed to minimize 
their limitations. Statements should be written so 
that only one answer is correct. Enough informa- 
tion must be given to eliminate ambiguity Put not 
so much information that the item becomes too 
easy. Extraneous hints shpuld be avoided, such ^s 
giving the first letter of the correct answer. State- 
ments from texts should not be copied verbatim 
since they may make very poor test items out of 
context. Blanks should be near the ends of statements, 
and there should be plenty of space for answers. 

Selection Items 

The most common of these test items are true- 
false, multiple choice and matching items. The 
true-false and matching types are widely used in 
elementary classrooms. The true-false type, in 
particular, has limitations, in that they are particu- 
larly subject to guessing and usually deal with very 
trivial facts. Matching items cap cover a great deal 
of factual information in a short time, but they are 
not easy to build and all types of material cannot be 
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put into this format. 

Matchihg and true-false items can be improved by 
observing some of the following rules/' 

• Try tQ make true-false item's as absolutely true or 
fal^e as'tpossible by specifying conditions and by 
eliminating specific determiners such as "gJI," 

never, only, etc. 

• True-false items should be short and should 
contain only one central idea (this helps to avoid 
|5artially true or partially ^false combinations). 

• For ^unger students and poorer readers, match- 
ing it^s should also be l^iept short, with lists of 
respprfses not exceeding fix^^V Older students may 

^ be able to handl^ up to 10. items in one list. 

• Matching items should not . balance perfectly. 
THe list of responses^fihould contain some which 
match v^oxe thar^ dne'thing^Or do not match 
anything. With perfectly matched lists, students 
obtain some answers merely by the process of 
elimination. 

• Matching items must have very clear instruc- 
tions for the matching basis. This may mean 
long instructions which would need to be read 
aloud to young students or poor readers.. % 

• Lists of premises and responses^un matching 
items should be as homogenous as possible. 
Mixing geographic names, government leaders 
and natural resources in a list of premises, for 
example, makes the elimination process too easy. 

Multiple-choice test it^s are the most widely used 
on standardized achievement tests but are among 
the most difficult for classroom teachers to construct. 
However, this method is adaptable to testing appli- 
cation of knowledge as well as recall of information, 
which gives it an advantage over other methods. 
The following are a few suggestions for construct- 
ing these test items, 

• Avoid jrrelevant difficulty in the items. Thi^neans 
avoiding ambiguity, trivial item stems* or re- 
sponse choices and inappropriate vocabulary or 
reading level. 

• Provide a right answer which competent critics 
can-agree on a*t: the best. ' ^ , 

• Provide plausible distractors (the undesir^d or 
incorrect c^ioices). similar in length to the right 
answer. This lattc^r is easier if the item stem 
contains as much of the item material as possible. 
Responses should have paralleT grammatical 
construction. 



• Avoid negatives insofar as possible, especially 
for classes of poor readers (examples: Which is 
not true? All of the following except .... etc.). 
Also, avoid all. of the above as an option: use 
qone^pf the above sparingly hnd only in items to 
which arr absolutely correct answer can be given. 

. Finally, observe some cardinal. rules for all good 
test items. Review items for clarity and relevance to 
the objective for which they are written. Ask the 
question,' "Does this clearly' test 'the skills outlined 
in ^e intendedf^objective?" And, **Will this item be 
answered correctly by those who have mastered 
the objective and answered incorrectly by those 
wh6, have not mastered the objective?" , 

tTMting for Complex Achievement 

When a teacher wishes to test for knowledge beyond 
facts, that is, to test for associated meanings, it is 
useful to introduce an element of novelty into 
testing. It also becomes critical for ^ teacher to 
have previously identified objectives and built a 
table of specifications, since identifying types of 
behavior to be assessed is essential to assessing 
learning beyond factual knowledge. 

Generally the teacher constructs a new situation in 
which previously learned facts or rules can be 
applied. In a multiple-choice test this can be accom- 
plished by presenting a passage or an exercise and 
asking a series of questions about it. This should not 
be merely an exercise in reading comprehension 
^ and materials should be realistic and relatively 
commonplace. 

Another good technique is to have students look for 
examples or illustrations of concepts, rules or princi- 
ples in material outside their texts. For example, 
current events may relate directly or indirectly to 
subjects covered in classes (e.g. policies on refu- 
gees entering the U.S. are often in the news and 
relate directly to the unit on ethnic groups). Stories 
in books, television or movies may also present 
opportunities for outside work and discussion. 

In' social studies use of tables, graphs, maps and 
pictures can be useful in assessing student, levels of 
comprehension, analysis and application as well as 
facts learned. However, materials should be kept 
clear and simple. Pictures can be used to simulate a 
situation or an imaginary event to eliet attitudes or 
process skills. Tables and graphs are widely used in 
social studies assessment, since they help rneasure 
comprehension and analysis skills. (See use of data 
retrieval charts constructed by students themselves, 
in the ethnic groups lessons in this guide and also 
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me interpretation of the o|)inion chart in the exer- 
cise relating to prejudice and discrimination.) 

Essay exercises or test items provide a frequently 
used approach to measuring more complex achieve- 
ment. Such exercises are deceptively easy to 
construct, but often difficult to score. As with objec- 
tive items, essay items should bear a direct relation- 
ship to the table of specifications developed earlier 
This is particularly true with essay items because 
they must be constructed to elicit specific behavior 
(analysis, application, etc.). Evidence of this behav^ 
ior is necessary in the scorihg criteria as u/elL 

In constructing essay items, once decisions are 
ife^e as to behavior and conteftt to be measured 
and questions determined, the teacher must conrt- 
pose the correct response. Too often this is not 
done, and thc^^'esult is haphazard scoring of student 
responses based on inconsistent criteria. 

Breadth of coveraige «s difficult to obtain with 
essay-type items, since only a few such items can 
usually be given at one time^ Concentrating on 
items which allow for shorter responses (a few * 
sentences, a paragraph) helps but will not alleviate 
the problem. Giving students options or choices is 
not really a solution either, since it means that 
great care must be taken to produce choices which 
are of equal difficulty, ^ 

One decision which will affect the administration 
time and scoring time for essay items is how much 
factual knowledge must be displayed in the final 
response. Must the student define all terms used 
and provide much supporting detail? A related, 
decision concerns the amount of freedom in re- 
sponse a student has. The teacher must make clear 
in the directions if or^ly one i)oint of view is intended 
or if only certain areas should be covered. The best 
items require a student to have prior knowledge of 
key concepts and at the same time to use higher 
level thought processes. 

In the Scarcify unit a tempting essay topic would 
be, describe the government's role in our economy. 
How? One paragraph? One page? Will the essay 
have to cover services, regulations, taxes, redistri- 
bution of income? How much detail? A more realis- 



tic approach (unless the student is gomg to write a 
term paper on this topic) would be to ask the 
student to list at least four functions the govern- 
ment affecting economic problems and choose one 
to discuss in some detail. The directions should 
provide guidelines as to length what to include 
(without giving away the answer), e.g.. should 
specific examples be given? Should sources be 
cited? The student should be able to cite some facts • 
(prior knowledge requried) and, at the same timtv- 
relate some consequences of these facts, (a higher 
level process). 

Improving Classroom Assessment 

In addition to generating the best possible items, 
teachers should analyze student tests to see whether 
items yield the desired information and whether the 
tests discriminate among good and i)0()r learners. 
Teachers can be use responses of students to revise 
and build new items for future tests. For example, 
common incorrect responses on a short -answer 
item could become distract ers i/the question in put 
into multiple-choice format later Analyzing stu- 
dent test perf^)rmance may lead to revision in tables 
of specifications and even in course objectives. 

Methods of item analysis are discussed in most 
tests and measurements texts. The easiest to com- 
pute and one of the most meaningful is item difficulty, 
computed in terms of the percentatje of students 
who answer an item correctly. Teachers may also 
want to look at how well an item discriminates 
between high and low achievers. Most certainly 
they will want to examine the pattern of responses 
students make. Hoi^^ many answer incorrectly? 
Which incorrect response do most select for any 
given item? Are incorrect items clustered in certain 
content areas? Response i)atterns may reveal 
weaknesses in the test, of course, but they can also 
reveal weaknesses in instruction. 

Analyzing tests is tedious and ^time-consuming. 
Formal techniques are limited in their usefulness, 
especially with essay items. However, the informa- 
tion obtained is rich in implications, and some 
short-cuts are available. See. for example, a publi- 
cation by Diederich."* 



'Diedcrich, P. B. Short-cut Statistics for Tcachcr-moiic Tests. (3r<I tnl.) Priiuetoii. N..K: lulut atioiia! Tcsliny Scrvic <\ 197.3. 
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Using Evaluation in Instruction 

The reader may have felt that the foregoing discus- 
sion of nieasurement applied largely to evaluating 
student learning following instruction (summative 
evaluation). However, the same general principles 
.of measurement apply to the area of formative 
evalfiation. or that evaluation which occurs at 
several points within the learning process: In both 
types of evaluation, but especially in forrnative 
evaluation, a diagnosis of the assessment should be 
used to guide the student's learning process. 

Diagnosis of difficulties, of course, implies more 
than simply identifying areas of weakness. Proba- 
ble causes of weaknesses also need to be found, and 
teachers should learn as much as they can about 



their students. In particular they should,!^ 
ested in knowing how students lerj 
motivating to them, what problems t| 
how are they performing in areas ol 
studies. Formative evaluation implij 
know something of the learning 
particularly in relation to their sl 
social studies, concept formation and ( 
ing skills are crucial. Teachers must have^j 
of-the sequence of the learning task as wef 
need to specify objectives in some systematic^ 
ion (see concepts listing by developmental levd. 
elsewhere in this guide). - ; Vt ; , 

Formative evaluation c&n be carried out in siti^ a 
way that materials and strategies are spefi^|(iin 
keyed to sections of a test* or other asseijS&iit 




Example of a class analysis chart 



STUDENT 



Sallto B. 



Joe B. 



Sherry C. 



Mike C. 



Joe D. 



Carole F. 



Kevin G. 



Chris G. 



Allen H. 



Karen K. 



Ed. J. 



Tommy K. 



Felicia L 



Steve M. 



Bryan N, 



Pat P. 



Cory S. 



Alva S. 



Bob W. 



STEREOTYPING 
-A 



CONTRIBUTIONS OF ETHNIC'gROUPS 



16 14 16 



13, 



10 



80°o 70% 80% f55%i 50% 



Averaf c % correct ^ 69% 
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45% 35% 45% 



13 



40°, 



14 



15 



DEFINmONS, HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS. GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 



11 



13 



70% 75% 65% 55% 65% 
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1 1 



15 



16 



13 



Averaflc % correct - 47% 



15 



75% 60^ 



19 
1 



Average % correct - 66% 
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procedure. The structural diagram presented ,ear- 
lier in this section not only can be keyed to specific^ 
test items but to .instructional rhaterrals as well. 
When students^ate evaluated they can easily be 
referred to appropriate materials for, remedial in- 
struction if this type of ^cyihg has been done. This 
type of diagnosis-feedback'lnstruction cycle is the 
basis of individualizing instruction. 

As was pointed out earlier in the discussion on 
improving test instruments, \an analysis of test 
items and class performance is a useful class diag- 
nostic technique. A simple- computation of the 
percent of students achieving certain iterrts or tasks 
can quickly reveal gaps in achievement for small 
groups of students or for a class. If these gaps are ' 



consistently appearing from year to year, teachers 
in a school or district should analyze their curricu- 
lum and recommend changes that will better meet 
the needs of the students. 



In Conclusion 

Meaningful instructional decisions in sociai stydies 
(or any other content area) require the evaluation 
of learning.' Learning must be obseirved a«i Jt is 
taking place to make need^ changes in instruction 
for individual students. If the feedback:teaching- 
learning loop is altered .as student needs are 
determined, then the frpm^diate and ultimate.qual- 
ity of learning will improve. 



General Objectives for Social Studies 



The four goal arfeas of the Social Studies may also 
be thought' of as process-knowledge components^ 
Knowing^ thinking, valuing and social participation 
abilities are made p6ssible by knowledge plus skills. 
In this section general objectives arc presented 
for the knowledge and skills components of social 
studies. These- Jist^ are not aH-inclusive; rather. , 



they represent only'a range of general objectives 
presented in broad terms. Several inbre sgecifio, 
levels would be necessary before they u^oifrd be- 
come useful for a particular uplt of instruction. In^ ' 
the exemplar units of instruction, general objectives 
frorri this section of the guide'are more specific e^pd 
usefuf for instructional purposes. , . 



Organizing 
Concepts 



^Objectives 



^ , Grade Levels ' 
. K-'4 5-8 ;9-12 



A. 

' Adaptation > 

Causation 

-Chamge - , 

' Chronology^ 

Continuity 

Multiple causation' 

Subconcepts 

technology 
industrialization 
cause/effect 
environment - v 

p 

invention . 
.borrowing 
personal change 
' SQcial change 
cultural change 
planned change 
unplanned "change. 



The students will able to :f < 

1. recognize; describe and compare how they, other 
people,^ societies, cultures and physical phenohiena 
change over time. . . - • ^ 

2. . recognize, describe, and conripare and contrast how 

people and animals adapt to physical and social 
environments. ' ,\ 

3. identify, describe and analyze adaptive patterns (personal 
social, economic, political) whrch emei-ge as groups ' • 
adapt to physical and social environments, ^ 

4. identify, explain and evaluate causes and effects of 
particular changes (physical, social, political, cultural, 
economic). ■ 

r 

5. apply problem-solving techniques and guidelines to 
dettrrtiine and evaluate what particular changes might 
occur in particular situations. ' / ' 

6. recog'^ze and cite example? to illustrate that people 
invent, learn, borr6w,and transmit ideas and events. 

7. ' ^ recognize and cite examples to illustrate that change 

and continuity are historical constants. 



8. 



9. 



recognize and cite examples to illustrate that cultures 
borrow from one another but are selective in the traits 
which are borrowed (societies ada^t borrowed cultural 
elements to th^r own particular life style). 

explain, analyze and evaluate how one's comprehension 
of the present may l^^Mnfluenced by one's understanding 
, of the past and one's ability to organize relevant infor- 
iTiation to assist in description and explanation. 



10. explain, analyze and evalute how one's view of the past 
is influenced by the availability of evidence, one's own^ 
personal and cultural biases, and the society and times 
in which one lives. 



D 



D 

D 
ID 



ID 



ID 



D,R 



*The code. I, D, R, is intended to indicate at which grade level some aspect of the general objective's introduced, developed' U 
atid reinforced. < » . . 
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Concepts 



Objectives 



Grade Levels 
K-4 5-8 9 12 



B. 

Beliefs. 
' , Culture 
SelJ^ifoncept 
*J^r Values 



Subcbhcepn 

K: 

adaptation' 

biological ne€;^ds 

human 

similarities^ 

'^man ^ 

--^jjfferenceis 

human behavior 

tools/ 

technology ' 

cultural 
universals' 

communication^ 

interdependence 

acculturation 

enculturation 

ethnocentrism 

ethnicity 

customs 

heritage 

identity 

tradition . 

traits 

norms 

rules/laws 

descriptive be- 
liefs 

moral beliefs 

democratic 
values 

individual right^ 

individual re- 
sponsibilities 

group rights 

group responsi- 
bilities 

equity 

equality of 
opportunity 

human dignity 



The students will be able to 



recognize that all human beings are of one species; 
although differences exist among groups of" humans, 
" " these differences are not necessarily inequalities. 

2. - recognize and illustrate the idea that all human beings 

have basic physical and psychological needs. 

3. recognize and illustrate that all human beings experience 
the same cycle of life and that human beings continually 
seekTOjexplain that life cycle. 

1 ' ^ 

4. • recognize and, illustrate that throughout history people 

have worked to meet common human ne^s and to 
sati4ij/«human desires and aspirations. 

5. xecognize\ind illustrate Jhat whenever^ind wherever 

' people have lived, they have developed artifacts, beliefs 
and'culture, which l^ave enabled them to satisfy their 
social and physical needs'. 

6. recognize, explain and evaluate. how culture and social 
patterns affect thinking, feeing, acting and perceiving 
throughout life. - 

7. recognize and i^ustrate that the basic substance' of any 
culture i& in its values.- ' ' ' 

8. Explain and evaluate how decisions on all aspects of 
life are influenced by the value systems pf group 
members. ' 

9. identify.and compare examples which illustrate how 
cultures use a diversity of means to obtain similar ends 
and to satisfy common human needs. 

10. explain and contrast relationships between the quantity 
of cultural inventions in any society and the degree to. 
which the society is specialized. ^ 

11. recognize, -apply, analyze and evaluate the relationship 
between personal value systems and individual decisions. 

12. recognfze and evaluate how a person'^. development of 

^ humaa traits and self-concept deriye in part fronri group"^ 
associations. / ^ . ^ 

13. recognize, that each person has a. unique personality . , 
and that personality is shaped in part by intefactipn > 
With others. , . 

14. recognize that people are mammalian, sociaraTid ^ 
cultural animals, living in cultural and natural environ 
ments. 



D 



D 



D 



D 



1,D 



i:d 



■1,D 



D 



1,D 



D 



D 



D 



R 



R 



R 



D,R 



R 



D,R 



R 



Vr 



1^ 



R 



EKLC 
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brsanizins Grade Levels 

Concepts Objectives K-4 5-8 9-12 





15. 


recognize and identify examples to illustrate that making 
and using symbols is an essential component of every 
culture. 


I 


D 


R 


> 


16. 


recognize and illustrate that people of all races, religions, 
cultures and regions Have contributed to a common cul- 
tural heritage, and that modern society owes a debt to 
cultural inventors of other times and places. 


1 


D 


R 




17. 


recognize and explain how cultures are comprised of 
traditions, which are the result of accumulated knowledge, 
artifacts and customs. 


1 


D 


r 

R 




18. 


give examples of how cultural exchange and borrowing 
occur when groups with diverse cultures come into pro- 
longed contact. 


I 


D 


R 




19. 


compare and analyze how cultural patterns are related 
to other phenomena, such as geographic location and 
general historical period of a people. 






R 


\ 

.A 


20. 
21. 


analyze and evaluate how stereotyping a class of people 
or a place or philosophy may lead to false statements 
and dangerous beliefs. 

illustrate and evaluate how culture affects two persoh^s 
thinking about values. 


1 


D 

I.D 


R 
R 


c. 


The 


/ 

students will be able to ^ { 








Compromise 
Conflict 


1, 


recognize, analyze and evaluate how. throughout history/ 
conflict has developed between groups of persons having / 
philosophical differences in goals and means. ^ 


I 


I.D 


D.R 


Conflict 
resolutions 

Cooperation • 


2. 


identify and evaluate examples which show that much of 
group behavior is, guided by shared values that people 
voluntarily follow or by norms and beliefs that they fol- 
low under the threat of punishment or the promise of reward. 


I 


' D 


R 


Power 

Social control 


3. 


identify, compare and evaluate examples which illustrate 
that in evety society and institution, regulations and laws 
emerge to govern behavior of*individuals. 


I 


ID 


R 




4. 


identify, analyze and evaluate how rules and laws reflect 
the basic values of the society or institution. 


1 




R 


0 


5./ 


explain, compare and evaluate how mam^'^ifferent types of 
political systems are used in different societies to determine 
public policy and to regulate behavior. 


1 


ID 
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Organizing 
Concepts 



Objectives 



Grade Levels 
K-4 5-8 9 12 





ID 


R 


I 


D 


R 






R 


I 




R 


I 


I,D 


R 


I 


D 


R 


I. 


D 


R 


I 


10 


R 




ID 


R 


I 


D 


R 


I 


D 


R 









Subconcepts 

interaction 

customs 

civil rights 

stability 

discrimination 

sanctions 

government by law 

rules 

law 

social norms 
civil war 
leadership ^ 
minority rights 
roles 

sovereignty ' 
federalist} 

mo]fes 

political organi- 
zation 
norms 



Decision-making 

Environment 

Habitat 

Interaction 

Interdependence 

Scarcity . 

Subconcepts 

resources 
resource use 
and conservation 

unii/erse 
earth 

living oi^ganijms-N^ 
spatial distribution 
settlement patterns 
land use patterns 
areal association 



6. illustrate, apply and evaluate the idea that individuals are 
more likely to influence public policy when working in groups 
than when working alone. 

7. illustrate, analyze and evaluate how individuals and groups 
have always attempted to achieve a sense of justice and 
reason in their human interactions and in the establishment, 
operation and evaluation of their institutions. 

8. illustrate, analyze and evaluate why conflicts between 
individuals, groups and nations have arisen. 

9. illustrate and evaluate how individuals and groups may 
resort to extreme methods to change public policy when they 
feel that authorities are unresponsive to their needs or that 
more traditional channels for alleviating grievances have 
been ineffective. 

10. explain, illustrate, analyze and evaluate examples of how 
leaders emerge, gain power and influence, and lose power 
and influence, 

11. analyze why there are continuous struggles between 
different groups for power and influence. 



The students will be able to , 

1. give examples, analyze and evaluate how all nations are 
interdependent-economically, socially, politically and 
culturally. 

2. give examples and evaluate how the natural environment 
may set the broad limits of economic possibilities in an • 
area but that the people determine the specific character 
of life within the limits of their culture. ' ^ 

3,. give, analyze apd evaluate examples of how the level of 
technology and the socio-political-economic-religious- 
aesthetic values of a cultural group influence the ways in 
which people use their natural resources. 

«i 4. illustrate, explain and assess why groups at different times 
have reacted differently to similar en\ironments. 

5. illustrate, analyze ^nd evaluate how regional specialization 
implies interaction with other areas for the exchange of 
goods and services. . ^ 

.6. explain how an3 why production, exchange, distribution 
and consumption of goods tend to have a geographic 
orientation. 
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Organizing 
Concepts 



Objectives 



Grade Levels 
K-4 58 9-12 



Subconcepts 

pollution 

ecology 

region 

specialization 
values 

resource allocation 
opportunity cost 



Decision-making 

Goals 

Institutions 

Systems 

Values 



Subconcepts 

education 
government 
religion « 
family 

economic organi- 
zational patterns 

rules/laws 

futurism 

change 

invention/ 
adaptation 

rights/responsi- 
bilities' 



explain, compare, illustrate and evaluate how natural 
environments influence modes of life and population 
patterns. . - 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



iuustriit 



fllustrtite andevaluate how cultural environments represent 
social systems designed to carry out the basic tasks of the 
society. 

illustrate and evaluate how geographic areas are affected 
by biotic and societal forces. 

illustrate, compare, analyze and evaluate how people's 
social and economic relationships and behavior are affected 
by their geographic distribution. 

illustrate, apply and evaluate various techniques used to 
influence various levels of decision-making. 



Tlie student will be able to 

1. identify examples to jlhistrate that all societies develop 
social institutions integrated around the major needs of the 
society. 

2. compare and analyze how every society has developed complex 
processes to perform the basic functions of socialization and 
acculturation. 



3. 



7. 



8. 



describe, analyze, compare and evaluate the many different 
types of political systems which are used in societies to 
determine public policy and regulate behavior. 

describe, analyze, compare and evaluate the many different 
types of economic and social systems which have evolved 
to deal with the basic economic and social functions of the 
society. 

illustrate, analyze and evaluate how the basic substance of 
a society is rooted in its values. Explain and evaluate 
how basic economic, social, political, environmental deci- 
sions are influenced by values. 

illustrate how societies exhibit patterned social behavior ' 
which can be described and explained. 

explain, analyze and evaluate how some of the wants and 
needs of members of any society are satisfied through the" 
economic, family, educational, political and religious 
systems. : 

explain how and why some individuals and groups within 
every society are authorized to make binding decisions. 



D ^ 



D 



D 



D 



D 



ID 



KD 



KD 



D 



D 



R 



R 



D.R. 



R 



D,R 



D.R 



D.R 



D.R 



R 
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Organizinfl 
Concepts 



V 



Objectives 



Grade Levels 
K.4' 5-8 9-12 





9. 


explain and illustrate how persons and groups influence 
cha^nge in societal institutions. 

•r ■ 


I 


D 


<^ 

R 




10. 


explain, compare, analyze and evaluate how all societies 
develop social institutions or complex sets of values, mores, 
laws and procedures integrated around the major functions 
* or needs of the society. 


I 


D 


■ H 

R 




IL 


illustrate how institutions are characterized in^ various 
societies and ^cplain the role of the 'individual in institu- 
tions in comparative societies. 


I 


D 


R 


1 


12/ 


, illustrate and evaluate how in all societies people have ' 
sought better economic, political and social opportunities. 


I 


D 


R 





\ 
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General Objectives for Social Studi^^ SkiHs 



cl in social 



A comprehensive program for skill development 
must provide both a^ graduated vertical se- 
quence of experiences skills in grades Krl2 as 
well as a horizontal coihponen^providing for 

practice of these^kills.^ 

Students deficient in skills cann& 
studies. A planned sequence pf gradual^' learning 
activities related to the students/ ' accumulating 
background of experiehce allows th^m toT^uild on 
experiences that have meaning hedauie they are 
able to interpret them^ Students learn from cTass- 
room-^ctivities only U/hen they cah relate a new. 
idea,^act or activity to something they understand. 

A planned program for the^teac^ing of skills helps 
students make optimum transfer of skill learnings ^ 
so that the skills become a part of their customary 
^behavior. Learning experiences should result in 
many immediate and varied applications of the 
skill. Research skills which are adequate for a 
middle school student would be considered jnade-^ 
quate for a high school studept. Students should ^ 
hafte horizontal and ^ertical ^Coordination «it all * 
\eve\s. 



Helping students dev 
is one of the central 
'instruction. Without i 
it is doubtful^ that st 



use skills effectively 
Soses of social studies 
Equate command of skills, 
can gain the insights 



coiScerning their society or develop the habits of 
inteUectual and social behavior thai constitute the 
ultimate goals of the social Studies program. Skills 
are tools for learning both in and out of school. * 
Students who develop a command of social studies 
skills 'during their school x^ars and carry these 
skills into the adult years have lard a firm basis for 
continued learning throughout their lives. 

Some skills ^are a definite put shared responsibility 
of the social studies. ThesGiiiiplude 

• locating information. 

• organizing information. 



• evaluating information, 

• a^uiriijg information through reading, . 

• acquiring information through listening and ob- 
■ seizing. / > ^ ' ' , ! 

• conimunicatiqg oraflyand in writing,, 
interpreting pictures, charts, graphs, tables, , 

• working u)ith Others. ■ 

' " . 

The following ski^lls are^a major^rfesponsibility of 
j^soqial studies. , ' . ' 

• Reading social studies^materials 

• Applying problem-solving and critical-thinking 
skills to social issues 

^ • IntefpriptinS maps and globes 

• Und^standing time and cfironolocfy 

• Developing value analysis skills . / 
r • Developing social participation skills 



Th^ following principles of learning and teaching 
should be emphasized as a basis for the, social 
studies skills, program. 

• The skill, should be taught functionally — in the 
context of a topic* of study rather than^ias a 

^separate pjTogram. ^ 

• ^udents, should understand the meaning and 
purpose 'of tf)e skill and have motivation foj: 
developing and using the skill. » • 

• Students should be carefully supervised in theijf* 
/first attenipts to apply the skill so that they ^ill 

form correct habits from the beginning. 

• Students need repeated opportunities-to practice 
the skill with immediate evaluation so that they 
kiaow where they have succeeded or failed in 
their performance. ^ * , ^ 

• Students shoi^ have individual help through 



♦Adapted from , . 

John. Eunice and Dorothy M. Fraser. '"Social Studies Skills: A Guide to Analysis and Grade Placemerrt.'* SkiU Devefopm'^nt in Soda! 
Studies, Helen McCracken Carpenter. Editor. ThirtyThird Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 1963 Paaes 296 
310312. a 

Socio/ Science Skills, Atlanta Board of Education. 1975. « • ' . ' 

Sequence Chart of Map and Globe Skills and Understandings, K-6. Los Angeles City Schools. 



Sociaf Studies Skills Sequence, Anne Arundel County. Maryland. 
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diagnostic measures and follow-up exercises since 
not all members of any group learn at exactly the 
same rate or retain equal amounts of what they 
have learned. 

• Skill instruction should be presented at increas- 
ing levels of difficulty, moving from the simple to* 
the more corhplex; the resulting growth in skills 
should b.e cumulative as students move through 
school, with each'Jevel of instruction building on 
and reinforcing what has been taught previously. 

• Students should be helped at each stage to 
generalize the skills, by applying them in many 
and varied situations; in this way, maximum 
transfer x)f learing can be achieved. 

• The program of instruction should be sufficiently 
flexible to allow skills to be taught as they are 
nt'eded by the student: many skills should be 
developed conctlftrently. . 

Reading Skills 

Although students gather information from many 
sources — films, filmstrips, tapes, radio, television 
— reading is the single most important information- 
gathering skill a student calfi^possfess. The devel- 
opment of this skill is a continuing process through- 
out the students' education. One of the most effective 
ways to develop reading skills is to teach reading in 
the content areas. Teaching a social studies lesson 
a^^dirccted reading lesson is one way of effectively 
using social studies time to improve reading skills. 
Normally, the directed readitjg lesson consists of 
four parts. 

• Preparation for reading 

providing necessary background 
presenting new vocabulary 
establishing purposes for reading 

• Directed reading and discussion 

• Extending skills and abilities 

• Enrichment and follow-up activities 

Each phase of the directed reading lesson can be 
related to a social studies lesson, making it possible 
to teach social studies content and improve reading 
skills simultaneously. A' convenient guide to the 
social studies lesson as a directed reading lesson is 
given in A Reading Program for the 70s: Social 
Studies Reading. Atlanta: Georgia Department of 
Education, 1975. — 

Thinking Skills 

One of the main goals of social studies is to help 
students develop their ability to think which in- 



volves acquiring and processing information. Stu- 
dents who are able to use their higher thought 
processes (rather than simply repeat information 
they have memorized) should succeed in school 
and in life. The ability to fulfill obligations as a 
citizen depends largely on haw well one has learned 
to think. 

Benjamin Bloom's taxonomy identifies seven thought 
processes — recall, translation, interpretatiom, ap- 
plication, analysis, synthesis and evaluation, 

Recall is the lowest level of thinking. Thi^ thought 
process includes the recall or recognition of infor- 
mation previously encountered, such as facts, con- 
cepts or generalizations. Although knowledge is 
used in the exercise of all the higher thought 
processes, questions designed to test only the stu- 
dent's knowledge do not require any thinking abil- 
ity beyond the level of remembering, recalling or 
recognizing. 

Examples of remtembering 

• Recalling infojmation, such as the names of the 
state capitols.C 

• Identifying the>source of written materials, such 
as a quotation. 

The next level of thinking is translation, or chang- 
ing information from one form into another. For 
example, in reading a map a student must change 
the lines, colors and symbols on the map into vivid 
mental images of boundaries, rivers, elevation and 
number of people living in the cities shown on the 
map. These mental images can be expressed in 
words that provide almost the same information as 
the map does. 

Examples of translation 

• Explaining in one's own words the meaning of 
something read. 

• Drawing a picture to explain the meaning of a 
concept such as cooperation. 

Interpretation is the "thought process used in 
discovering relationships between two or more facts, 
concepts or generalizations. It is the kind of think- 
ing students use when they make comparisons or 
draw tronclusions. ^ 

Examples of interpretation 

• Comparing two or more pictures to decide whether 
they are similar or different. 

• Discovering a cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween two phenomena. 
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• Finding facts to support a generalization. 

• Drawing a conclusion from statistics or other 
information. 

The thought process called application is the 
kind of thinking that is done when knowledge is 
applied to life outside school. Application requires 
the person to recognize similarities in the new 
problem to problems previously encountered and to 
select the method and the information that are r 
most suitable for finding a solution. 

Examples of application 

• Using a variety of social studies skills to prepare 
a good research paper or oral report. 

• Using social studies skills in vyorking with others. 

• Voting on issues or candidates, either in school 
elections or in elections outside the classroom. 

^ 

Analysis is the thought process a person uses in 
determlning^ltow. something is organized. For ex- 
ample, in analyzing complicated information, a 
student must separate it into its basic parts to see 
how they were put together and how they are 
related to each othen Analysis is much like inter- 
pretation, but the pupil is more aware of steps that 
must be followed to reach a solution to a problem. 
Analysis is used in all kinds of critical thinking and 
problem-solving. 

Examples of analysis 

• Separating main ideas from supporting facts. 

• Separating statements of fact from hypotheses 
and conclusions. 

• Detecting unsupported assumptions, faulty lo^ic, 
prejudice or propaganda. 

• Distinguishing statements that have no bearing 
on the situation, question or problem under 

' consideration. 



Synthesis is the thought process a person uses 
when thinking imaginatively or creatively. It Is the 
process of putting Ideas or materials together to 
create a meaningful pattern or structure that did 
not previously exist. 



Examples of synthesis 

• Writing something original, which might be a 
paragraph or an entire poem, story, or play. 

• Writing a report that looks at something in a new 
and different way. 

• Planning a public opinion poll that will provide 
information on a public issue. 

Evaluation of ideas, events or material objects 
calls for a person to have in mind standards against 
which judgnients can be made. The standards may 
have been established by someone else or one may, 
have set up one's own standards for judging. If a 
person uses faulty standards or misunderstands the 
nature of the standards, the evaluation is likely to 
be faulty also. For example, If.students did not use 
the thought processes of translation and interpreta- 
tion, they may have a false impression of the 
standards they are using. As a result, the judgment 
may be incorrect. Helping students improve their 
ability to make. responsible judgments is a major 
godi of education. 

Examples of evaluation 

• Judging the accuracy, logic and clarity of a 
written communication. 

• Judging the success of a class discussion. 

• Deciding whether people are being treated equi- 
tably. 

• Deciding which of several conflicting sourcfs of 
information is the moist reliable. If. 

Even though the skills should b^ taught in order 
from the least to the most difficult, teachers should 
not assume that some students cannot be Involved 
in developing skills at every level. Young students 
or less able students engage in thought processes 
at all levels, but they do so in terms of their own 
experiences. Therefore, teachers should provide 
opportunities for all students to develop thinking 
skills at all levels* 

No skill or set of skills is learned in one experience, 
in one year or In one division of the school system. 
Skills should be Introduced and understood at the 
students' current level of maturity, used repeatedly 
in different situations and used at subsequent levels 
of maturity in increasingly complex situations. 
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General Objectives for Social Studies Skills 





Objactlvaa 






i, LocaHtti. Aiialyilag and 
EvalnaHnc Data 


• K.4 


S9 


9*12 


A. Organizing pictures, fads, 
events 


The student should be able to 
< interpret j}ictures. graphs and 
tablet. 

• make an outline. 

• relate an artifact to the subject 
content. 


The student should be able to 
• categorize sources of information 
as primary or secondary, biographical 
or autobiographical, fictional or 
n on fictional. 

- use an outline as a tool for study. 

- use footnotes. 

- relate an artifact to subject 
content using classification. 


The student should be able to 

• ciauify ideas according to the 
points of view, ideology or bias 
of different writers or speakers. 

• make a table of contents. 
- make a bibliography. 

• compare, evaluate and analyze 
artifacts in relation to subject 
content. 


B. Working with reference 
materials (books, atlases* 
periodicals, newspapers, other 
media) 


'locate information in multiple 
references. 
' use an appendix. 


• locate and interpret suitable 

data from references (media. 

almanacs. Who's Who. readers' 

guides, etc.) 
- locate news sources on the same 

topic from different sources. 


• locate and interpret suitable data 
from references (media, dictionaries 
of biographies). 

• critically analyze interpretations of 
same event from different newt media. 


0 3c(]u^ncin^ And AiTAn^in^ in 
chronological order 


- sequence terms which dendte time. 

- relate events of own life with 
those of a greater span of time 
using same scale on time line. 


' collect and arrange bibliographies. 

• arrange series of events in 
chronological order. 

• use time line to explain social 
studies programs to others 


•determine the sequence of events which 
precedes a given conclusion. <- 

' formulate generalizations and condu* 
siont about social studies 
problems. 

' analyze cause>effect relationship*. 


D. Acquiring information by 
listening, observing and 
surveying 


- recall major ideas following a 
listening activity. 

• tell about something that recently 
occurred. 

• prepare a group or class list of 
questions to seek answers from people at 
school or home. 


• acquire information about a topic 
by listening to more than one 
source. 

- develop and use guidelines designed 
to aid in impartial observation. 

• build survey instruments designed 
to gather specific data, v 


- acquire information from a formal, 

extended lecture. 
• draw expository inferences about a 

situation by conducting impariial 

observations. 

' conduct a scientific random sample ' 
survey and analyze the data obtained. 


E. Constructing and interpreting 
graphs 


• explain the message of simple 
pictorial or bar graphs of data. 


' make a line or bar graph ll^d 
chart plotting social studies data. 

- ask pertinent questions rel&ted to 
the data analyzed on charts and 
graphs. 


• plot multiline graphs to be used. 

In tuppori of a hypothetic 
- formulate logical hypotheses based 

on data presented in graph form. 


F. Evaluating subjective and 
objective material 


- distinguish between fiction 
and nonaction. 


- distinguish between fictional and 

nonfictional articles In 

newspapers, magazines, etc. 
' tell when a statement is a fact, 

an opinion, a value Judgment or 

an inference. 


• distinguish between objective and 
subjective primary source material. 

< justify a decision at to why It hat , 
been evaluated as a statement of 
fact, an opinion, a valu^ Judgment 
or an inference. 



Hi 
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Skills 


Objectives 






II. Problcm-tolvlnfl 


K«4 


5-8 


9-12 


A. Recognizing and 
staling problem 


The student should be able to 
• Identify and state a problem 

related to personal 

experience. 


The student should be able to 
• identify and clearly define 
a problem. 


The student should be able to 
• define a problem concisely for 
use in the problem-solving process. 


B. Formulating hypotheses 


' suggest alternative solutions 
when given a group problem* 
real or hypothetical. 


• state an acceptable hypothesis 
to be researched. 


' formulate hypotheses and apply a 
sequential evaluation process. 


C. Planning lor research 
and gathering data 


- decide which data would be 
necessary to support or 
disprove hypotheses. 

• sequence a plan for collecting 
data. 


• develop operating procedures 
for complain 3 the sccjuences 
in a research plan. 


- identify criteria to evaluate 
the design of a proposed investigation. 

* 


I) Prpparing and analyzing 
alternatives 


• support a decision to accept 
or reject the hypotheses 
based on the evidence that 
has been given. 


• use accumulated evidence 
to accept or reject 
hypothesis. 

• examine consequences of 
ahcrnatives. 


. accept or reject hypotheses on ■ 
"Ihe basis of collected evidence. 
' state in a conclusion the acceptance 

'• or rejection of hypotheses. 
- cite short and long range conse- 
quences of ahematlves. 


E. Formulating and actinq 
on conclusions 

.• 1 


• choose a solution to the 
problem after applying the 
evidence. 


• cho<^ a reasonable solution 
to the problem after applying 
the evidence. 

• recognize areas for further 
study. 


- choose a reasonable solution to 
various ahematlves. 

- change the solu1k>n If the new 
data wanant it. 

- observe Interrelationships between 
two problems and between solutioru 
to each. 


Skills 


Ob|«ctlT«s 






Soda! PartlclFatloa 




5^ 




A. Supporting. organUing 
and worlclng with others 


The student should be aUc to 
' iiuiunc different roles In 
a gT>ijp. - 

• Identify tailu to be complrlcd. 

• perform tasks as directed. 

• participate In acth/ttlet by 
following rules. 

• show respect and f&lmcts 
for others. 


The student should be able to 

• identify goals and tasks. 

• work with group as cither leader 
or foUowef until task Is 
completed. 

• participate In a group activity while 
observing set rules of procedure. 

• organize and complete a group 
activity. 

" treat others with respect and 
fairness. 


The .student should be able to 

- Identify goals and priorities. 

- take various roles In a group and 
dearly define the tasks to 

be completed. 

- corkhict a group activity observing 
set rules of procedure. 

- plan, organize and complete group 
acthrtty. 

tftiMrlt'Mrltk n^timwm iMinn jIjiiuu ■ miLi 

principles. 

- identify and use oh emotive methods 
of managing conflict. 


B. Gathering and reporting* 
Information 


• listen and obtain Infonnatlon. 
' remember or record main Ideas. 
- obtain information from different 
sources. 


• Identify and acquire informa- 
tion from public and private 
sources. 

- interview Individuals. 

- prepare and give reports. 


• use many sources to obtain 
current Information and 
opinions. 

- obtain information by asking 
appropriate questions in 
interviews. 

• evaluate th^rellablllty of 
Information gathered 


C. Soliciting and communicating'' • 
Ideas 


* listen and respect views of 
others. 

• give reasons for position. 
- engage in discussion with 

others. 


- listen and obtain the vle«^ 
of others. 

- state position dearly. 

- provide reasons for personal 
viewpoint. 

- present viewpoint to others. 

- work through organized 
groups to support a view- 
point. 


- obtain the views of others. 

• state reasons for advocated positions. 

- present viewpoint to other dtlzerts, 
leaders and officials. 

- organize and portictpate in activities 
for effective action to support 

your views.. 



Skills 



IV. Tta« asd ChroBolofy 

A. Um the time tyitein and the 
c«Icn<lar 



K*4 

Th« ftudcnt wlU be abk to 
' teil time by the dock. 

• name the dayt of the week in order. 

- name the montht In order. 

- use calendar to find dates of (pedal 
events. 

• describe the relation between rotation of 
the earth and day and nlqht. 

• lue definite time conceptsibch as 
second, minute, yesterday. \ 

- use indefinite time concepts uich as 
k)og ago, before, after. ^■ '"V^^V 
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The student wlU be abk to 

• Idcnttfy seasons wtth particular months. 

• describe the system of time zones as 
related to the rotation of the earth. 

• describe the relation between the 
earth*s revolution around the sun and a 
calendar year. 

• use definite. time concepts as decade, 
century. 

• use Indefinite time concepts as past, 
future, mcanwhik. 



9-lS 

The student wlU be abk to 

• translate dates Into centurks. 
- formulate geiMralUatkms and 

conclusions about prehistoric and 
geological time. 

• formukte general ixatlons and 
conduskMM about time In Itudylng 
the devefopment of huixtan a&lra. 



B. Develop sequendng and 
chronology 



The student will be abk to 

• relate sequence and chronology In 
personal experiences. 

• develop numerical chronology. 

• make slmpk time lines related to 
personal experience. 



The studentvrill be able to 

• arrangtfMtonal experiences in 
scquen^^ 

• place related evems in chronological 
order. 

• relate cause and effect relationships 
among events and dates. 

• figure the kngth of time between two 
given dates. 

• make time lines sequendng events. 

• figure differences in duration of various 
historical periods. 

• discuss the Christian system of 
chronok>gy • B.C. and A.D. 



The student wlU be abk to 

• duster date-events to establish tfane 
relationships among historic events. 

• relate the past to the present ki the 
study of change and continuity In human 
affairs. 



How Perceptions Change Over Time 



^^Ta, Western Hemisphere 



Early Exploration 




View of Earth From Space 
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Skill* 



ObJ«cthr«a 



V. Nap mmd 6lob« lalOTpvstadoa 



K-4 



5^ 
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A. Characteriftics of the Earth — Sl2c. 
Shape. Motion 



B. Direction 



C. Location 



D. Symbols 



E. interpretation 



F. Scale 



The student should be able to 

• identify the nature of a sphere. 
' compare maps to (he globe.. 

• differentiate between natural and 
cultural features on earth's 
surface. 

- Identify simple land and water 
forms — continents, islands, 
oceans, rivers, lakes. 

- understand the axis of the earth 
and meaning of rotation as related 
to day and night. 

- indicate how the earth's 
revolution around (he sun 
causes the seasons to change. 



The student should be able to 

• use circle measurements in degrees, 
minutes, seconds. 

• measure great circles in miles. 

• compare areas and distances, 

• identify natural and cuhural 
boundaries. 

• identify map projections, different 
ways of showing curved surface on 
flat map. 

' explain the use of International 

Date Line. 
■ demonstrate the relationship of 

rotation of the earth and time. 

• explain seasonal changes in terms of 
(he earth's revolution and axis tilt. 

- describe satellite orbits. 



The student should be able to 

■ use globe studies for correct ideas 
of area. 

■ identify some problems of carto^aphy 
in projecting the globe to a flat surface 
by such methods as cvlindhca!. conical 
and equal-area projections. 

• review rotation, revolution and 
parallelism and their effects. 
- define and illustrate orbits. 



- indicate how cardinal directions 
are determined by the poles. 

• use of parallels and meridians as 
direction lines. 

• use the intermediate directions. 

- identW the earth's four major 
hemi^heres. 



' demonstrate the relationship between 

meridians and time. . 
- compare time in various parts of earth. 
• plot great circle routes on cylindrical 

projections, 
tfuse grid coordinates of fongitude and 

latitude to locate places on a map or 

globe. 



- orient any map to the north using given 
clues. 

- determine trxie direction from study of 
(he globe. 

- read direction by use of parallels and 
meridians of any map. 

' disctiss direction in space and direction 
on earth 



- locate places in relation to continents 
and bodies of water. 

• use (he grid system to aid In locating 
places on a map. 

- demonstrate the need for reference 
points on a globe or map (North Pole, 
South Pole. Equator) to describe 
locations exactly. 

• identify specific landmarks, such as 
unusual coastline or other natural 
feature and use the information (o 
locate places on a map or globe. 



- use the grid system to find exact 
locations. 

■ locate and use the International Date 
Line (o interpret time zones. 

- explain the division of the globe Into 
360 degrees. 

- trace dnd compare trade and travel 
routes on air. land and water. 



' collect information about global 

patterns of lai>d forms, climate, natural 

vegetation, traruportation. 
' locate political divisions. 
- locate air and ocean currents which 

effected exploration and the 

development of countries. 



- relate photographs to map symbols. 

- identify map symbols for physical 
features. 

- identify map symbols for cultural 
features, cities, boundaries. 

• identify use of color or shading to show 
relief. 



- describe how relief is shown by contours 

on topographic maps. 
• explain what the various kinds of 

symbols (dots, colors, lines) are used 

to show (food production, languages. 

population). 
' devise map symbols and legci>ds for 

outline rhaps. 



■ Interpret the key or legend for map 
reading. ' 

' analyze historical maps. 

■ interpret physical and political maps 
by using colors and symbols. 



- use different maps to find places of 
interest in the community, city, state and 
nation. 

' use inset maps. 

> compare maps and make inferences 

from them." 
• use maps and globes frequently as 

sources of information. 



• use both physical and political maps to 

clarify concepts. 
- consult variety of maps for information 

about an area. 
' compare old and r>ew maps to-leam 

about char>ges people have effected. 
■ use maps and globes (political. 

physical, economic, others) for 

information. 

' translate information derived from maps 
and globes into line and circle graphs. 



■ use maps and globes to explain 
geographical settings of historical and 
current events. 

■ infer human actlvtttet and ways of 
life from data found on a map or 
combination of maps. 

transpose statistical data to map form 
with legends. 



• relate knotvn distances to familiar 
places with (hose shown on maps. 

* use Kale on map to find the distance 
from one place to another. 

- make large maps of familiar areas 
drawn to a predetermined Kale. 



' demonstrate how Kale can be expressed 
in different ways — graphically, in words 
or as a representative fraction. 

• dlKuss relation of Kale to selection 
of data to be mapped. 

- compare maps of identical areas drawn 
to different Kales. 



• draw map to scale. 

- correlate nruips of different Kales. 

• explain use of graduated scales that 
are important for polar or air age 
maps. 
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iCfa^cklists - ; 

Sample Program Evaluation Forms ^ \ . . 



Knowledge 


To little or 
no extent 


To some 
extent 


To great 
extent 


The program emphasizes currently valid concepts, prin- 
ciples and theories in the social sciences. 

The program draws upon all of the social sciences such 
as anthropology, economics, geography, political science, 
history, psychology and sociology. 

The program draws from oth^r related fields such as 
law. the humanities, natural and applied sciences and 
religion. 

The program represents a balance between the immedi- 
ate social environment of students and the larger social 
world. 

The program pro^des some balance among local, national 
and global affairs. 

The program provides the opportunity for students to 
examine potential problems and future conditions. 

The program includes the study of Western and non- 
Western cultures. 

The program includes the study of both economically 
developed and developing nations. 

The program helps students develop a sense of cultural 
identity through emphasis on groupj national and global 
heritage so that they see themselves as part of a contin- 
uing community, national and human developmental 
process. 

The program expands and enriches the knowledge and 
appreciation of students* heritage so that they may un- 
derstand ^nd readijy accept responsibilities in their own 
society. 


* 


■\ - 
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Cosnitive SUUs 


To little or 
no extent 


To some 
extent 


To great 

extent 


The program provides for the consistent development 
and practice of skills pertinent to researching, organizing 
and processing data from a wide vat|^y^of sources. 

The program provides for development of map, globe, 
chart and graph skills in the context of all. social sci- ^ 
ence disciplines. , 

The program provides for the teaching of consistent 
application of the full range of thinking skills. 

The program provides for application and analysis of 
problem-solving and decision-making skills. 

The program provides for the development of effective 
reading comprehension in social studies. 

The prograni organizes learning experilBnces so that stu- 
dents will learn how to continue to learn. 

The program enables students to relate their experiences 
in social studies to other experiences. 

The program lielps students develop proficiency in se- 
lected methods of inquiry in the social sciences and in 
techniques for processing social data appropriate to stu- 
dent maturity level and citizen concerns. 









Values and Attitudes 


To little or 
no extent 


To some 
extent 


To great 

extent 


The program fosters a reasoned commitment to the val- 
ues that sustain a free society. 

The program helps students develop an understanding 
that there are many sets of values rooted in experience 
and legitimate in terms of different cultures. 

The program facilitates the growth of an adequate self- 
concept 

The program encourages the development of each stu- , 

dent's respect for and appreciMion of the worth and 

dignity of every individual. 

_ * J 

The program encourages a commitment to the process 

of learning as a lifetime activity. 

The program includes activities which lead students to 
examine rationally values, attitudes and beliefs in an en- ' 
vironment that respects each student's rights to priva- 
cy, yet encourages critical analysis of issues. 

The program encourages the rational analysis of social 
issues. 
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Social Participation 


To little .or 
no extent 


To some 
extent 


To treat 

extent 


Thie program develops understanding of the roles of In- 
dividuals in decision-making processes. 

The program develops knowledge of current public is- 
sues and skills for evaluating ahemative choices in regard 
to these issues. 

The program develops effective use of techniques of so- 
cial action (e.g., how to influence political leaders, to 
generate community interest in crucial social problems, 
and to marshal support for desirable social objectives). 

The program develops a sense of community and seeks 
to maintain and improve the community in all of its 
ramifications (social, cultural, political, economic and 
psychological) and at all levels (informal groupings, 
neighborhoods, local communities, regions, national and 
international). 

Participation in the social world both in school and out 
is considered a part of the social studies program. 

* = ■ 3 


/ 
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Resources 


To little or 
no extent 


To some 
extent 


To great 
extent 


Printed materials accommodate a wide range of reading 
abilities and interests, meet the requirements of learn- 
ing activities and include many kinds of material from 
primary as well as secondary sources, from social sci- 
ence and history as well as the humanities and related 
fields, \from other nations and cultures as well as our 
own, from current as well as basic sources. 

The ^cial studies program provides many kinds of work 
spaces for variety in tasks, group size and the use of 
media. 

Appropriate instructional materials, time and facilities 
are provided for social studies education. 

Social studies instruction draws upon the potential con- i 
tributions of many kinds of resource persons and orga- j 
nizations representing many points of view, a variety of{ 
abilities and a mix of cultures and nationalities^ 

V 

A variety of media is available for learning through seeing, 
hearing, touching and acting. 
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Activities 


To little or 
no extent 


To some 

extent 


To yreat 
extent 


Classroom activities use the school and community as a ^ 
learning laboratory for gathering social data and for 
confronting knowledge and commitments In dealing with 
social problems. 

Teachers are encouraged to try out and adapt promising 
innovations in instructional materials and procedures 
for their students. 

Students have a wide and rich range of learning activi- 
ties appropriate to the objectives of their social studies ^ 
' program. 

Learning activities are sufficiently varied and flexible to 
appeal to many kinds of students. 

Activities are'cirried on in a climate which supports stu- ^ 
dents' self-respect and opens opportunities to all. 

Activities include using knowledge, examining values, com- 
municating with others and making decisions about so- 
cial and civic affairs. 

Students are encouraged to become participants in ac- 
tivities within their own communities. 

Activities include formulating hypotheses and testing 
them by gathering and analyzing data. 

Teachers participate regularly in activities which foster 
their professional competence in social studies education 
— in workshops and conferences, in-service classes, com- 
munity affairs, reading, studying and travel. 


/ 

( 
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. Textbook Evaluation Criteria 

Subject • -.. \ 

Title of Book ^ ^ ^ 



Authors or Editors 



Copyright Date : _ ^ ^ Publishers 

Single Text ^ z or ^ . # in series 

Designed for Advanced __ [ _^__^egular /Slow 

Evaluator 



t ' . ^ Check One 

Objectives ' ' Poor Excellent 

' ^ 0 1 ^ ~3 4 5 ~ 

Are the objectives anckcompetencies stated ' „ 

clearly? \ 

Do the objectives require students to use higher . 
cognitive skills (analysis, syiit;hesis,. evaluation, 

etc.)? , __ __ 

Do the objectives of the text compliment the 

goals and objectives of yqur coursje? ^ 

Content 



Is the subject matter geared to the needs, 

interests and abilities, of the students using 

the material? v^ >. • 

Does the pictorial and wri^n content reflect the 

pluralistic, multiethnic nature o( our soci^y; past 

and present? . * ^ t 

♦ " ^ * . • '■ 

Are valid concepts and gehisralizations 

developed? " ^ . 

Are the historical* social, scientific or otheif- 
events based on the latest knowledge and ^ 
social data? " ' 

Can th^ material be used in conjunction with 
supplementary instructional media (films, 
simulations/games, filmstrips, tapes, 
etc.)? 
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Skill Development 



Does the material encourage the use of 
skills such as problem-solving and 
decision-making? 

Does the material encourage the use of 
skills such as higher level thinking? 

Does the material emphasize fundamental skills 
(reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
computation, interpreting maps and 
globes)? ^ 

Organizatioii 

Are the illustrations clear, accurate and 
appropriate? % 

Will the glossary, footnotes, charts, maps, 
pictures and tests aid students and teachers 
in using the book effectively? 

To what extent can the teacher depart from the 
sequence of material without impairing 
its effectiveness? 

Teacher Resources 

Is a teacher's guide for text available? 
Is it practical? 

Are practical teaching suggestions and 
suitable social science background provided? 

Are suggestions for additional activities, large 
and small group and individual experiments 
provided? 

Are supplementaiy materials for rapid 
learners as well as for those with reading 
deficiencies included? . 

Are diagnostic tests to discover specific 
weaknesses provided? 

Does the text* have accompanying audiovisual 
aids such as records, filmstrips, films, 
tapes and overhead transparencies? . 

Overall Ratins 

How would you rank this textbook 
among those reviewed? 



' . ■ Supplementary Materials Evaluation Checklist 

Title — I • 



Author or Developer \ ^_ 

Publisher and Address \ \ - • 



-J 



Date of Publication \ Grade Level Cost 

Material Description 

Subject area . ^ [ 

Type of media (Audiovisual aids, including tapes, films, pictures, records, filmstrips) 

^'SuppJ[ementary reading materials - ^ 



Reading level (based on readability test or your judgment) 
Number of pages, time required to watch or listen 

Material Goals 

What are the goals or objectives ot the product? 



Does the Vnaterial meet these goals? 



Material Evaluation Rate from 1 (poor) to 5 (excellent) 

Organization Logical sequence 

Clarity _ Is scope sufficiently broad tojustify 

time needed to use it well? 

Student motivation __. Usefulness of teacher s guide 

V ' ' ' 

Ease of Use 

<• 

Recommendations 

Should these materials be used in the social studies curriculum? [ 

In what social studies classes could it best be used? 



How much class time should be spent with this material? : 

How would you grade this material's overall quality and usefulness in your class? (circle one) 

EXCELLENT GOOD AVERAGE POOR NO GOOD 

Please use this space for any further comments. ' ^ ^ 
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basis W school systems to evaluate, revise or 
. modify ^ set of educational outcomes for stu- 

Krathwohl, David R,; Bloom, Benjamin S,; and 
Masia, Bertram B, Taxonomy o/ Educadona/ 
Objectives: Affective Domain. New York: David 
McKay Company, 1964, 

Represents an advance in this field and calls 
attention to the problem of affective terminology. 
It should facilitate research and thinking on 
these problems, 

Mager, Robert F, Preparing Instructional Objec- 
tives. Belmont, Calif.: Pearson Publishing Com- 
pany, 1962, 

Designed to help teachers and others learn to 
state instructional objectives in behavioral terms. 

Popham, W. James, and Baker, Eva L, Establishing 
Instructional Goals: Planning an Instructional 
\Sequence. Englewood Cliffs, N.J,: Prentice- 
Hall, 1970, 

A collection of five self-instruction programs de- 
signed to be ^completed by the reader. It deals 
with various aspects of instruction and provides a 
set of tangible competencies that can be used by 
^ teachers making instructional decisions, 

^Vargas, Julie S, Writing Worthwhile Behavioral 
Objectives. New York: Harper and Row Pub- 
lishers, 1972, 

— 

Designed to help teachers write behaviorally- 
stated teaching objectives that will increase the 
value of courses and their relevance to everyday life. 

Learning Objectives for Individualized Instruction. 
New York: Westinghouse Learning Press, 1975, 

A collection of c/^ectives drawn from each of the 
social sciences. Objectives are keyed to the levi^ 
of learning objectives defiijjBd by Bloom in Taxort- 
omy of Education Objectives: Cognitive Domain. 




Skills 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken. ed. Skill Develop- 
ment in Social Studies (33rd NCSS yearbook;. 
Washington: Nationial Council for the Social 
Studies. 1963. 

A thorough treatment of the development of so- 
cial studies skills. This is a highly practical book 
which offers usable guidelines and suggestions to 
aid the teacher. 

Chapln, June R., and Gross, Richard E. Teaching 
Social Studies Skills. Boston: Little, Brown and 
, Company, 1973. 

Focuses on a critical evaluation of learning skills 
and competencies. It provides an approach to so- 
cial studies education applicable to all models, 
designs and programs. 

Essential Skills for Georgia Schools, Atlanta: 
Georgia Department of Education. 

Helps curriculum developers design effective in- 
structional programs to insure that students 
demonstrate skills in subject areas. 

Fair. Jean and Shaftel, Fannie R. Effective Think- 
ing. Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies. 1967. 

Introduces teachers to ideas and models for ef- 
fective thinking and learning. 

Harris, Ruby M. The Rand McNally Handbook of 
Map and Globe Usage, Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Company, 1967. 

Indicates the kind of maps and globes appropri- 
ate for each level, establishes goals for learning 
and suggest techniques that may be used with 
standard maps and globes. 

How To Dp It Series. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

--J^rovides a practical and useful source of class- 
room methods and techniques for elementary 
and secondary social studies teachers. 

Kranyik. Robert and Shankman, Florence V. How 
to Teach Study Skills. Englewood Cliffs: N.J.: 
Teachers Practical Press (A Division of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.), 1963. 

Contains d coniprehensive study skills program 
spanning both the elementary and secondary 
schools. Show how to practice skills with mate- 



rials of increasing difficulty. 

Kurfman, Dana G., ed. Developing Decision- 
Making Skills (47 th NCSS Yearbook). Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1977. 

Shows how decision making incorporates think- 
ing, information gathering,.group process and 
social action skills, and examines some of the 
curricular and instructional implications of the 
process. 

Larkin, Myrtle S. How to Use Oral Reports (How 
To Do It Series No. 10). Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Litchen. Ruth E. How to Use Group Discussion 
(How To Do It Series No. 6). Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Raths, L. E., S, Wassermann, A. Jonas, and A. 
Rathstein. Teaching for Thinking: Theory and 
Application. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Co.. 1967. 

Presents theoretical information about thinking 
operations along with specific applications for 
developing thinking skills in students, both poor 
and proficient in reading. 

Sund. R. B., and Carin, A. Creative Questioning 
and Sensitive Listening Techniques. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1978. 

Focuses on better communication through the 
development of listening and questioning skills. 

Attitudes and Values 

Barr, Robert D., ed. Values and Youth. Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1971. 

This book focuses on the value dilemmas that 
clog our life and society: but, more to the point, it 
' confronts the problem of what to do about value 
conflicts in the social studies classroom. 

Fraenkel, J. R. How to Teach About Values: An 
Analytic Approach. Englewood Cliffs: N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1977. 

The explanations in this book are based on the 
belief that being able to identify, analyze and as- 



sess alternative policies and procedures along 
with their consequences, intelligently, is an im- 
portant ability for all people to possess. The ideas 
and strategies presented, therefore, are based on 
the assumption that a continuing analysis and 
assessment of alternatives in schools can help to 
develop this ability. 

Galbraith, Ronald E., and Jones. TTigmas M. Moral 
Reasoning: A Teaching Handbook for Adapting 
Kohlberg to the Classroom. Minneapolis: Green- 
haven Press, 1976. 

Introduces the Kohlberg theory, provides sam- 
ples of student curriculum materials and presents 
a specific teaching process for those who wish to 
- consider social and moral issues in a school set- 
ting. 

Hawley. R. C, and Hawley, I. L. Human Values in 
the ClQssroom: A Handbook for Teachers. New 
York: Hart Publishing Co.. 1975. 

The emphasis is on teaching concerns. These in- 
clude achievement, motivation, community 
building, fostering open communication and in- 
formation seeking, gathering and sharing. 

Mattox. B. A. Gttting It Together: Dilemmas for 
the Classroom Based on Kohlberg's Approach. 
San Diego: Pennant Press. 1975. 

The author explains Kohlberg's approach to 
moral development and presents actual dilem- 
mas which may be used in the classroom. 

Metcalf. Lawrence E.. ed. Values Education. Wash- 
ington: National Council for the Social Studies. 
1971. 

This NCSS yearbook attempts to help teachers 
with their problems in vahies education — ele- 
mentary, junior high, high school and college 
teachers. This book attempts to develop a ratio- 
nale, and illustrate strategies and procedures for 
teaching values. 



Raths. Louis E.. Harmin. Merrill and Simon. Sidney 
B. Values and Teaching. Columbus. Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill. 1978. 

The authors describe a theor^^qf values clarifica- 
tion and provide detailed processes of classroom 
implementation and management. Many class- 
room strategies applicable across grade levels 
are included. 



Scherer. D. Personal Values and Environmental Is- 
sues: A Handbook of Strategies Related to Issues 
of Pollution, Energy, Food, Population, and Land 
Use. New York: Hart Publishing Co.. 1978. 

This handbook includes many valuing activities 
along with the environmental issues identified in 
the title. 

Shaver. J. P.. and Strong. W. Facing Value Deci- 
sions: Rationale-Building for Teachers* Belmont. 
Calif.: Wadsworth. 1976. 

The authors show how we cannot escape teach- 
ing values in sqhools. and then they challenge 
educators to rationally develop their positions on 
the matter. They lay out their approach to deal- 
ing with values in a democratic context and cri- 
tique two other popular approaches — values 
clarification and the **moral stages" approach. 

Simon. Sidney B.. Howe. Leiand W. and Kirschen- 
baum. Howard. Values Clarification. New York: 
Hart Publishing Company. 1972. 

This book is designed to engage students and 
teachers in the active formulatipn and examina- 
tion of values. The goal is to involve students in 
practical experiences, making them aware of 
their own feelings, their own ideas, their own 
beliefs, so that the choices and decisions they 
make are conscious and deliberate, based on 
their own value systems. 

Social Participation 

Gerlach. Ronald A. and Lamprecht. Lynnctte W. 
Teaching About the Law. Cincinnati: W. H. An- 
derson. 1975. 

This book states that law studies instruction 
should be used as a means to teach children 
about their society .and its values; to encourage 
students to think critically and rationally about 
societal problems and conflicts; to break down 
popular misconceptions and stereotypes, and en- 
cjourage students to participate in. and contrib- 
ute to their society. 
Massialas. B. G.. Sprague. N. F.. and Hurst. J. B. 
Social Issues Through Inquiry: Coping in an Age 
of Crisis. Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1975. 

This book explains the whys and hows of social 
inquiry. Sections on evaluating social inquiry in 
the classroom are included. 
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NASSP Bulletin, VolumeSS, #385. Reston. Virginia: 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. November, 1974. 

This bulletin features primarily a number of m^a* 
jor documents about action-learning elements in 
the secondary school program. The documents 
stress some of the major problems in the field 
of action-learning and propose leadership strate- 
gies that would give action-learning a place in 
the instructional program. 

Forty Projects by Groups of Kids. New York: Na- 
tional Commission on Resources for Youth. 

New Roles for Youth in the School and Communis 
nity. New York: National C<)mmission on Re- 
sources for Youth. Citation Press, 1974. 

Resources for Youth (newsletter). National Com- 
mission on Resources for Youth. 

Youth Into Adult (Nine Selected Youth Participa- 
tion Programs). New York: National Commis- 
sion on Resources for Youth. 

How to Utilize Community Resources (How To Do 
It Series No. 13). Washington: National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Many programs currently emphasize social partici- 
pation for students. Several such as the following 
are supporting social participation programs, 
sometimes called Action-Learning. 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 
36 West 44th Street 
New York: 10036 

National Association of Secondary School 

Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Va.: 22091 

Center for Youth Development and Research 
301 Waher Library 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 55455 

Commiuhity'Resource^^^^^ 

P.O. Box 174 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: 48108 

ACTION 

906 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20525 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
1701 K Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 . 



Evaluation 



Anderson, Howard R«, and Lindquist, E.F. Selected 
Test Items in American History (N(2SS Bulletin 
6). Revised by Harriet Stull, Washington: Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies, 1964. 

Provides carefully prepared tfest materials which 
'measure how much students understand history 
subject matter. 

Anderson, Howard R., and Linquist, E.F. Selected 
Test Items in World History (NCSS Bulletin 9). 
Revised by David K. Heenan. Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1960. 

Supplies prepared test materials which may be 
used in directing study efforts, conducting class 
discussion and testing the student understanding. 
The bulletin is also designed to help develop ef* 
fective informal drill and test exercises. 

Beatty, Walcott, ed. Improving EducatiSrtal Assess- 
ment: An Inventory of Measures of Affective Be- 
havior. Washington: Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1969. 

Includes assessment ideas, explores the theory of 
educational assessment, discusses problems and 
means for coping with problems of assessment 
and reviews existing instruments in the area of 
self concept. 

Berg, Harry D. Evaluation in Social StudiesJ35th 
"NCSS pedrbod^jTWasKington: National Council 
jfor the Social Studies, 1965. 

A helpful approach to the improvement of the 
evaluation process. It includes units on objective 
and essay tests as well as philosophical problems 
of evaluation. 
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Bloom, Benjamin S., Hastings, J. Thomas, and 
Madaus, George F. Handbook on Formative and 

. Summative Evaluation of Student Learning. New 
Vork: McGraw-Hill. 1971. 

Includes the best general evaluation techniques 
as well as specific techniques for the major dis- 
ciplines and levels of education. 

Kurfman, Dana, ed. Teacher-Made Test Items In 
American History: Emphasis Junior High 
School (NCSS Bulletin 40). Washington: Na^ 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1968. 

Provide a basis for grading students, diagnosing 
student strengths and weaknesses and evaluating 
the effectiveness of instructional procedures and 
materials. Test items measure substantive under- 
standings as well as interpretation, analysis, syn- 
thesis, evaluation and application. 

Green, John A. Teacher^Made Tests. New York: 
Harper and Row Publishers, 1963. 



Presents newer concepts with reference to such 
terms as summative and formative evaluation, 
criterion-referenced grading, etc. 

Gronlund, Norman E. Determining Accountability 
for Classroom Instruction. New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Company, 1974. 

A practical guide to help teachers understand ac- 
countability, more effectively participate in shap- 
ing its policies and procedures and fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities in an accountability program. 

Morse, Horace T., and McCune, George H. Select- 
ed Items for the Testing of Study Skills and Criti- 
cal Thinking. (NCSS Bulletin^S). Revised by 
Lester E. Brown and Ellen Cook. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1971. 

Correlates critical thinking and study skills to im* 
mediate classroom situations. Gives practical 
suggestions and sample materials to help teach- 
ers translate these goals into actual operation. 
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Teaching Strategies 

(Secondary) 

Association of Teachers of Social Studies in the 
City of New York. A Handbook for the Teaching 
of Social Studies. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1977. 

Contains standard updated suggestions on plan- 
ning and organizing instruction. It includes chap- 
ters on questioning, independent study. Simula* 
tion activities, reading skills, and testing. 

Banks, J. A. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1975. 

The author presents background information about 
practically every ethnic groiip in America along 
with learning activities and suggested readings 
for teachers and students at all grade levels. 

Banks, James and Gregg, Ambrose. Teaching 
Strategies for the Social Studies. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1977. 

Expounds the theory that decision-making con- 
sists of a set of interrelated skills that can be 
identified and systematically taught. It also as- 
sumes that people can both identify and clarify 
their values, and that they can be trained to 
reflect on problems before taking action to re- 
solve them. 

Beyer, Barry K. Inquiry in the Social Studies. 
Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, 1971. 

Beyer, B. Teaching Thinking in Social Studies 
(revised edition) Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill, 1979. 

A revised and expanded edition of Inquiry in the 
Social Studies. It discusses the nature of inquiry, 
proposes a strategy for inquiry teaching, provides 
illustrations for teaching concepts, thinking skills, 
values and reading and writing through inquiry 
approaches. It also includes a section on develop- 
ing curriculum using inquiry approaches. 

Cartwright, William H. and Watson, Richard L, Jr., 
ed. The Reinterpretation of American History 
and Culture. Washington, D.C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1973. 

Any teacher of social studies should find the 
content extensive bibliographies in this book 
extremely useful. It is designed as a resource for 
teachers as they struggle with the task of making 
every person his own historian. 



I 

Ehman, Lee, Mehlinger, Howard and Patrick, John, 
Toward Effective Instruction in Secondary Socio/ 
Studies. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. 

Designed to help social studies teachers develop 
a competency-based approach to instruction. At- 
tention is given to development of clear, measur- 
able statements of instructional objectives and to 
the development of a valid and reliable system of 
evaluation of these objectives. It outlines system- 
atic instructional procedures which use the in- 
quiry approach. 

Fenton, Edwin. Teaching the New Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1966. 

This text serves as a model of inductive teaching. 
It is concerned with the why, the how and the 
what of teaching social studies and contains 
articles by outstanding educators. 

Fraenkel, Jack R. Helping Students Think and 
Values: Strategies for Teaching the Social Studies. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. 

Written for prospective social studies teachers 
and for inservice with practicing social studies 
teachers. It deals with a number of questions 
important to social studies education, such as 
What are students to learn? What kinds of infor- 
mation should students study? What kinds of 
activities can help students learn? 

Gilliom, M. Eugene'and others. Practical Methods 
for the Social Studies. Belmont, Calif: Woodsworth 
Publishing Company, 1977. 

An excellent book that describes and illustrates 
how teachers can use inquiry methodology on a 
day to day' basis. Chapters are devoted to case 
studies, simulations, local community studies, 
using quantitative data, values, media and re- 
sources. 

Herlihy, JohnG. and Herlihy, Myra, Main-streaming ' 
in the Social Studies, Washington, DC: Natione^l 
Council for the Social Studies, 1980. 

This bulletjri is intended to give social studies 
teachers practical help, but even with this book 
mainstreaming will not be easy. However, the 
advice it gives is sound. 

How to Do It Notebook Series 2. Arlington, Va.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1977. 

Designed for a loose-leaf binder, this material 
provides a practical and useful source of class- 
room techniques for elementary and secondary 
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teachers. Titles available in Series, 2 Include: 
'improving Reading Skills in Social Studies.** 
"Effective Use of Films in Social Studies** and 
"Reach for a Picture.** 

Kownslar, Allan O. Teaching American History: 
the Quest for Relevancy, 44th Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1974. 

This yearbook is a practical guide to inquiry 
teaching of American history with sample les- 
sons and student materials on big ideas, develop- 
ing empathy, dealing with myths and coping with 
issues. 

Lee, John R., Ellenwood, Stephen E., and Little, 
Timothy H. Teaching Social Studies in the Sec- 
ondary School: New York: Collier MacMillan 
Publishers, 1973. ♦ 

Reflects the authors* beliefs about the need for 
variety and depth in the uses of theory, practices 
and materials in secondary social studies. It 
offers a set of examples of ideas and methods 
used in the classroom. It suggests activities and 
materials. 

Leinward, Gerald. Teaching of World History, ' 
Bulletin No. 54. Washington, D.C.: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1978. 

This bulletin provides an overview of how to 
organize and teach world history. It includes 
useful sections on aims and objectives, curricu- 
lum patterns, Socratic method, use of resources, 
skills development, reading, writing and discuss- 
ing and a suggested outline for a one year course. 

Martorella, Peter H. Concept Learning in the Social 
Studies. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 
Textbook Company, 1971. 

This book assumes that efficient methods for 
teaching concepts should be different from those 
used for teaching other things. The author dis- 
cusses the nature of concepts, clarification, some 
implications of the assumption, including re- 
» search findings and alternative models of instruc- 
tion, and some conclusions concerning the pro- 
cess of organizing instruction. 

Merwin, William C, Schneider, Donald O.- and 
Stephens, Lester C. Developing Competency in 
Teaching Secondary School Social Studies. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. 

A series of five self-instruction modules dealing 
with cognitive learning objectives, questioning 



and discussion, affective learning - approaches to 
and procedures for values instruction, planning, 
and evaluating student achievement. 

Newmann, Fred M. and Oliver, Donald W. Clarifying 
Public Controversy: an Approcah to Teaching 
Social Studies. Boston: Little, Brown, 1970. 

Presents an approach to teaching social contro- 
versies through case studies. The authors' pur- 
pose is to explain how to stimulate rational 
discussion of public controversies in the classroom. 

Patton, William E. improving the Use of the Social 
Studies' Textbooks. Washington D.C.: National 
Council for the\Sociaj Studies, 1980. 

Designed to show how to update the dated 
textbook, strengthen reading comprehension, 
study pictures, correct ethnic and se^ stereotypes 
and evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of 
today's textbooks. A special bibliography is pro- 
vided to encourage additional study and research. 

Ryan, F.L., and A.K. Ellis, instructional implica- 
tions of inquiry. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. 

Gives step-by-step analysis of an inquiry ap- 
proach to instruction along with many practical 
ideas for developing the skills and attitudes within 
each phase of inquiry. 

Sanders, Nor r is M. Classroom Questions: What 
Kinds? New York: Harper and Row, 1966. 

This book should be of great assistance to those 
who make and ask classroom questions. Even 
more important, it should help students develop 
more effective and diversified thinking. 

Stephens, Lester. Probing the Past: A Guide to the 
Study and Teaching of History. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1974. 

Provides a broad selection of suggested instruc- 
tional plans, materials and group discussion ideas 
as well as procedures and suggestions for grading, 
testing and evaluating student performance. Em- 
phasis is on student thinking and interpretation 
of data. 

Ubblohde, Carl and Fraenkel, Jack R., ed. Values 
of the American Heritage: Challenges, Case 
Studies and Teaching Strategies. Washington, 
D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1976. 

This Bicentennial Book Includes ways to teach 
about American society by exploring the con- 
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cefAs and assumptions of the Revolutionary 
•generations. Case studies show how the values of 
Vhe era fared in the real world. 

Wetgand. James E„ ed. Developing Teacher Com- , 
petencies, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1971, 

Offers practical classroom strategies for the pro- 
spective or in-service teacher. The clear samples 
and illustrative exercises make it possible to 
evaluate abilities and progress. 

Wisniewski, Richard, ed. Teaching About Life in 
the City. Washington, D,C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1972. 

This yearbook furthers understanding of the pres- 
ent difficulties and the possibilities for a better 
Riture in the cities. It offers concrete ways in 
which teaching about life in the city can be 
strengthened. ^ 

Instructional Television Schedule for Georgia Edu- 
cational Television Network, Except IWAN-TV, 
Channel 9. An update is mailed monthly to 
school systems in the reception area for distribu- 
tion to media specialists. Instructional Resources' 
Unit, Georgia Department of Education, 1540 
Stewart Avenue SW, Atlanta, Georgia 30310, 

Instructional Television Schedule for WVAN-TV, 
Channel 9, An update is mailed monthly to 
school systems in the reception area for distribu- 
tion to media specialists. Instructional Resources 
Unit, Georgia Department of Education, 1540 
Stewart Avenue SW, Atlanta, Georgia 30310, 

Resources from 
Instructional Media Services 

Catalogs and broadcast schedules of resources 

distributed by Instructional Media Services of the 

Georgia Department of Education can be obtained 

from school f^edia centers or through System 

Media Contact Persons, 
» ■ 

Catalog of Classroom Teaching Films for Georgia 
Schools and supplements. Available through a 
subscription service. Audiovisual Services, 
Georgia Department of Education, 1066 Sylvan 
Road SW, Atlanta 30310. 

Catalog of Classroom Teaching Tapes for Georgia 
Schools and supplements. Available through 
registration. Audiovisual Services, Georgia De- 
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partment of Education, 1066 Sylvan Road SW. 
Atlanta 30310, 

Instructional Television Schedule for Georgia Edu- 
cational Television Network, Except WVAN-TV, 
Channel 9. An update is mailed monthly to 
school systems in the reception area for distribu- 
tion to media specialists. Instructional Resources 
Unit, Georgia Department of Education, 1540 
Stewart Avenue SW. Atlanta, Georgia 30310, 

Instructional Television Schedule for WVAN-TV, 
Channel 9," An update is mailed monthly to 
school systems in the reception area for distribu- 
tion to media specialists. Instructional Resources 
Unit, Georgia Department of Education, 1540 
Stewart Avenue SW, Atlanta, Georgia 30310, 



Free and Inexpensive 
Materials ^ 

Aubrey, RicJi^H, Selected Free Materials for Class- 
room Teachers. Palo Ako, Calif,; Pearson Publi- 
cations, 

A carefully screened, annotated listing of the best 
free materials offered, organized by curriculum 
topics. 

Catalog of Free Teaching Materials 
P, O. Box 1075 
Ventura, Calif,: 93003 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Randolph, Wise: 
Educators Pjogress Service. 

Gives titles, description, size, so^jud or silent, 
date of release, running time, if cleared for TV 
and distributor. Indexed by title, subject, source 
and availability. 

Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips. Randolph, 
Wise.: Educators Progress Service, 1974. 

Silent filmstrips, sound fllmstrips and set of slides 
and transparencies arranged alphabetically 
under broad* subjects. Annotation, form and 
source are given. Title, subject and source index- 
es are included. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Script, Transcript 
tions. Randolph, Wise: Educators Progress 
Service. 
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Includes 15 broad areas from aerospace to social 
studies and annotations for each title. Indexed by 
titles, subject, source and availability. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials, edited by Patricia Suttles. Randolph, 
Wise: Educators Progress Service. 

Contains maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, 
charts, magazines and books selected on the 
basis of educational appropriateness, timeliness, 
arrangement, style and su^ability. Indexed by 
title, subject and source. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Division of Surveys and Field Ser- 
vices, Peabody College, 1976. 

Maps, posters, pictures, charts, pamphlets and 
other educational aids listed alphabetically 
under subject headings. Each entry cites title, 
source and address, price and order information 
plus a brief description. An index to specific top- 
ics is also included. 

Free Learning Materials for Classroom Use 
State College Extension Service 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Where To Find It Guide. New* York: Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc. (Guide appears annually in the 
autumn issue of Scholastic Magazine.) 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. (Many GPO 
publications' pertain to social studies. Request to 
be put on the mailing list to receive notice of their 
new publications.) 



Organizations and 
Publications 

African-American Institute (AAI). Teaching African 
Geography from a Global Perspective and mini- 
modules for teaching about Africa. 

Resource packets, case studies, bibliographies, 
lesson plans and many other materials are avail- 
able. African-American Institute (AAI), Social ^ 
Services Division, 833 United Nations Plaza, - 
New York 10017. 



Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. ADL Bul- 
letin. 

Operates through a national office in New York 
City and 28 regional offices. Publishes the ADl- 
Bulletin and many works on contemporary prob- 
lems. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York 10016. 

American Field Service. School Advisor s Hand^ 
book (Free) and Global Village Conversation (50 
cents). 

Information about international student ex- 
changes for educational improvement. American 
Field Service, International Scholarships, 313 
East 43rd Street, New York 10017. 

The Asia Society, Educational Resources/Asian Lit- 
erature Programs, 112 East 64th Street, New 
York 10021. 

Focuses on the improvement of instruction about 
Asia. Publications include bibliographic essays 
and translations of Asian literature. 

American Universities Field Staff. (AUFS). 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. and 3 Lebanon 
Street, Hanover, N. Y. 03755. 

AUFS, a nonprofit, membership corporation of a 
group of American educational institutions, em- 
ploys a full-time staff of foreign area specialists. 
A list of its publications includes field staff re- 
ports, collections of reiidings, research studies, 
bibliographies. 

Center for Global Perspectives, Intercom, 218 East 
18th Street, New York 10003. 

Makes available information on*materials deal- 
ing with international war, peace, conflict and 
change. Intercom is published three to five 
times each year to introduce global problems 
into the classroom. Each issue can be used for up 
to 10 classroom periods. 

Center for International Programs and Comparative 
Studies, New York Education Department, 99 
WashinSfton Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 12230. 

A service for teachers in New York; however, its 
publicationsaregenerallyavailable, including pub- 
lications in foreign studies. South Asian Studies and 
war-peace studies. 

Foreign PolicyAssociation, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 10017. 
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Offers teacher resources and suggestionsfor class- 
room activities on major foreign policy issues. The 
materials (grade levels 9-12) are open-ended and 
can be used in a flexible manner. 

Georgia Council for the Social Studies, Dudley Hall, 
University of Georgia, Athen^ 30602. Georgia So- 
cial Science Journal. J 

The journal is published three times a year. The 
Council also publishes the |Veu)s and Notes news- 
letter and holds a statewide annual conference. 

Georgia Council of Economic Education, 30 Pryor 
Street, Suite 940, Atlanta 30303: 

Holds inservice workshops for teachers on econ- 
omic education. The Council operates 10 re- 
gional centers across the state and has a library 
of economic materials including audiovisuals on 
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Georgia Department of Archives and History, 330 
Capitol Avenue SE, Atlanta 30334. 

A public agency housing an extensive collection 
of records documenting Georgia's history. AlV 
teachers of Georgia history should inquire about 
the list of publications, tours and the Discovery 
Program available to students and teachers. 

Georgia Department of Natural Resources. 270 
^ Washington Street SW, Atlanta 30334. 

The best source of information about state parks, 
memorials and historic sites. 

Georgia Department of Transportation, 2 Capitol 
Square, Atlanta 30334. 

A good source for detailed county and state maps 
of Georjgia. 

Institute of Government, 203 Terrell Hall, University 
of Georgia, Athens 30602. 

A research and service organization of the Uni- 
versity studying Georgia's state an^ local govern- 
ment. Publications include a handbook, text- 
books, audiovisual and other materials. A free 
newsletter on Georgia Government is available 
to teachers. The Institute also works with local 
school systems in conducting staff development 
workshops and other curriculum areas. 

Institute for World Order, 1 140 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 10036. 



Develops curriculum materials on human rights, 
especially problems of ethnic minorities. 

Checklist, The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
10036. 

An organization formed to encourage, improve, 
coordinate and serve economic education. Check- 
list contains a list of council publications. Ma- 
terials include resource units, student activity 
books and teacher's guides that are social studies 
supplements. 

League of Women Voters of the United States, 1703 
M Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

The League of Women Voters promotes active 
participation of citizens in government. Publica- 
tions are available at a nominal cost. 

National Council for Geographic Education, Jour- 
nal of Geography, 115 North Manon Street, Oak 
Park, III. 60301. 

Published seven times a year for teachers of ele- 
mentary, secondary and college geography. 

National Council for the Social Studies, Social Edu- 
cation, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue NW, Washington, 
D.C 20016. 

This majoif professional organization for social 
studies educators holds an annual meeting as well 
as regional meetings for social studies teachers. 
Social Education is its major publication. Also it 
publishes curriculum guidelines, position state* 
ments and bulletins on timely topics in the field. 

National Educa'tion Association, Customer Service 
Section, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 

Many materials are published applicable to the 
social studies. 

National Geographic Education Services, National 
Geographic School Bulletin, National Geogra- 
phic Society, Post Office Box 1640, Washington, 
D.C. 20013. 

Catalog includes listing of films, filmstrips^ books, 
maps and records. The bulletin is written for stu- 
dents 8 through 14 years of age. 
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Population Institute, Population Issues, Population 
and Human Development: A Course Curriculum 
Including Lesson Plans, Activities and Bibliogra- 
phy, llO'Mary land Avenue NE, Washington, D.C 
20036. 

Population Institute, State Capitol, Atlanta 30334. 

A curriculum packet on history and Georgia's 
government is available. 

Simulation Gaming News, Box 8899, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 

Bi-monthly newspaper on the latest ideas in sim- 
ulation gaming, includes several complete games 
in every issue. 

Social Issues Resources Series, Inc. (SIRS), P.O. 
Box 2507, Boca Raton, Fla. 33432. 

A research agency for educators and students on 
vital problems of our society. They research ar- 
ticles from newspapers, magazines, government 
publications and journals which are well suited 
for classroom and library use. 

Social Science Education Q»nsortium Publications, 
Data Book, 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 80302. 



Provides assistance in the identification and selec- 
tion of new materials for all phases of curriculum 
development. SSEC also publishes a newsletter 
and a catalog. 

Social Studies School Service, Catalog, 10,000 Cul- 
ver Boulevard, Culver City, Calif. 90230. 

Catalog lists maps, games, posters, records, cas- 
settes, photo aids, visual aids, paperbacks, sim- 
ulations, transparencies, duplicating books and 
multimedia programs drawn from many pub- 
lishers. 

State Chamber of Commerce, 1200 Commerce 
Building, Atlanta 30335. 

The publication, Georgia An Educational Pres- 
, entation, is a good source of information on cur- 
rent trends in Georgia; dealing with such factors 
as population, trade and industry and resources. 
Check the yellow pages of local phone directories 
for city or regional Chamber of Commerce. ' 

U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 331 East 38th Street, 
New York 10016. 

Supplies brochures aiid booklets which focus on 
the lives of children in faraway lands. 
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Federal law prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color or national origin {Title VI of the Cimll flights Acts of 1964): 
sex (Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 and Title II of the Vocational Education Anieadmehis of 1976); or 
'handicap (Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) In educational programs or activities receiving federal financial 
. y assistance. ^ 
■ "\ "'■ , " ' ' ■ 

Employees, students and the general public are hereby notified that the Geqrgia Department of Education does not 
. '. discriminate In any educational programs or activities or In employment policies. 

The following Individuals have been designated as the employees responsible for coordinating the department's effort to 
Implement this nondiscriminatory policy.)' 

Title If^Ann Lary, Vocational Equity Coordinator 

Title VI— Peyton Wllllims Jr., Associate Superintendent of State Schoolsrand Special Se 
Title IX— Myra T^mt, Coordinator 

Section 504— j¥W Lee, Coordinator of Special Education , * " ' 

Inquiries <;oncemlng the application of Title Ih Title VI, Title IX or Secthn 504 to the policies and practices of the 
department may be addressed to the persons listed above at the Georgia Department of Education, Atlanta 30334; to the 
Regional Office for Civil Rights, Atlanta 30323; or to the Director, Offlcfi for Civil Rights, Education Department, 
Washington, D.C: 20201. , > ^ 
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Division of Curriculum Services 
Office of Instructional Services 
Georgia Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 ^f:-'^ 
pharles McDaniel 
State Superiiitendent of Schools 
1983 :^ 



